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LITBRATURR 


MR. PUNCH’S REVIEW OF THE SESSION. 


Now, August arriving, by dint of contriving, . 
The Bills are shoved on with unwanton progression ; 
Till in part by hard working, and partly by burking, 
The Commons have managed to wind up the Session. 
A short retrospection may lead to reflection [ 
On the sum of performance, compared with profession : 
So as popular leaders, we call on our readers 
To follow us through a slight sketch of the Session. 


‘We'd best make the most of our one Bill to boast of, 
That slap on the face given to Papal Aggression ; 
And that once recorded, and praise for’t awarded, 
One scarce knows what else we have got from the Session. 
The old Income-Tax, Sir, is still on our backs, Sir, 
(And it’s not Sin CHARLEs Woon’s fault we haven’t a fresh ’un); 
And for Window-Tax gone, Sir, there’s House-Tax laid on, Sir; 
And that’s the financial great coup of the Session. 





If Smithfield’s demolish’d, our sewers are n’t abolish’d ; 
We’ve the Water Monopolists still in possession, 

And must still take Thames sewage for drink and for brewage ; 
And the question of Water’s hung up for the Session. 

The dead are still hurried through the streets to be buried 
In graveyards pack’d tight at a Sexton’s discretion, 

And the Board of Health can’t act, when told thatit shan’t act: 
And such are the sanit’ry gains of the Session. 


There was much talk of movement towards legal improvement, 
Of quick’ning the Chancery rate of progression, 

And Barristers leading, on Practice and Pleading, 
In Commission have sat for the whole of the Session ; 

But this incubation, of lengthen’d duration, 
View’d with so much alarm by the Learned Profession, 

Has produced nought as yet, Sir—and the good we may get, Sir, 
Whatever it be, can’t be scored to the Session. 


When promised a Jew Bill, we thought ’twas a true bill, 
And hoped to see Rothschild in quiet possession 
Or his seat in the House, Sir, but the hope was a chouse, Sir, 
For, thanks to the Lords, that’s put off for the Session ! 
So, instead of one Jew, Sir, we now have got two, Sir, 
To make a still louder appeal ’gainst oppression ; 
And City votes hustle poor dear Lord John Russell, 
To take up once again his dropped Bill of the Session. 


On the whole, looking back, Sir, one feels thcre’s a lack, Sir, 
(I think one may say so without indiscretion,) 
Of much to be proud of, or boast very loud of, 
In all that’s been done through the whole of the Session. 
But there ’s one consolation for Punch and the Nation, 
if one turns from performance away to profession, 
The less that’s done now, Sir, the more, you ’ll allow, Sir, 
Is left for that wonderful period—next Session. 


—————— 


TRANSLATIONS OF SCHILLER.* 


_Infidels as we may appear to the admirers of an age which now is 
last passing beyond the reach of men, still candour compels us to pro- 
fess our deep-rooted aversion to Madame de Stael—to her life, writ- 
ings, sayings, and doings. With regard to her, we can feel with that 
great man who compelled her to place acertain number of leagues be- 
‘ween her own person and his—and with Schiller, whom she tracked in 
one of her lion-hunts in Germany, and who, after a short interview 
implored his friends “* to save him from that woman !” She is our 
Doctor Fell, whom we do not like, and whose presence, is almost any 
rm, awakens our pugnacity. But for all that, there are certain pages 
ofher literary vagrancy—the spoils we are pleased to think of her raz- 
“us—to which we cannot but heartily subscribe, and which we gladly 
“cept even at Aer hands. Among the lessons which she inculcates, 
there is none of such importance to the genuine progress of literature 
‘s her remarks on the art and uses of translations. To her, the 
rauslator. is not the mere drudge who “does” a book from one 
“nguage into another; on the contrary, his fucntions have a great 
inertance, and the results of his labours are beneficial in the 
iehest degree for he opens the eyes of nations to the master works 
ot all nations aud times. The field of literature is vast in almost every 
‘vilized country, but great masters and great works are few and far 
we The Classics of a single period or nation, though they may 
om can never complete the esthetic cultivation of the mind, and 
wae education they give will always be narrow, biassed, and one- 
thet An intimate acquaintance with the best authors is indispens- 
0 the student, and most desirable even in the case of the great 
; the who, by an easy conventional fiction, pass under the name of 
oe Giucated classes.” It would be useless to expatiate‘on the advant- 
a bo ich the student is sure to derive from the classical literature of 
snitson S European countries. That advantage is self-evident, and 
should. by almost all arties. But that the bulk of the population 
nae Profit, not only indirectly by the influence it exercises on our 
materi writers, but directly too, by the perusual and study of the 
ican ro pee of other nations, our rivals in the race to enlighten- 
eaten Civilization, is not by any means generally allowed. On the 
Tieg” 7, there are those who oppose the introduction of foreign theo- 
“mal new-fangled ideas,” quite as eagerly—and, to do them 
¥ acerely—as the Leipsig Professors of the last century pro- 
; = the introduction of Shakspeare and the spread of the 
nit fro “y expounded and commented on the great British poet. Far 
allast us to quarrel with people of this class, Drags, breaks, and 
t re good in their way, and essential to progress, for without 
» Progress would soon degenerate into a headlong and ruinous 
re a ut their opinions, however sincere, are refuted by the very 
tarlier pters of the literary history of almost every nation. The 
vhteh eee to which they would lead us back were the ver eriod in 
compact e Yarlous nationalities of Europe had not yet pepereaed into 
very a distinct nasses. Their dialects were less developed Ths 
ean nag: of the idioms facilitated their acquisition Thee leg ends 
there om became thus most easily and naturally th ; 

Ts; and Engleal, P Ital y the property of 
mmon stock of neat rance, Italy, Germany, and even Hungary, had 
aditions, and curious and instructive fancies, which 
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each of them in its turn, contrived to establish as the foundation of a 


were not confined to the ‘‘ chesen few.” They were in the hearts and 


to house, from lip 
learned gathered them from the woodman in the forest, from the gipsy 
on the heath, and from the peasant girl at the brook side. 


to whom we still return as our dearest and brightest models. 
consider what the universality of literature (if we may so call it) has 
done for our forefathers, we cannot but anticipate the best results from 
a more frequent and unrestrained intercourse with the thoughts and 
aspirations of the best and most — among our continental neigh- 
bours. Hence we anticipate much good from the increased facilities 
for international communication, and the efforts which have for some 
time past been making in various parts of the country to promote the 
study of foreign languages and literature. 

But the study of languages, though it admits of great improvements 
on our former practice in this respect, must necessarily be confined to 
the few. The works of foreign authors must needs remain so many 
sealed books for the mass, even of the educated, but for the intervention 
of those who consent to act asinterpreters between us and the foreigner. 
It is on our translators that we rely for the furtherance of that univer- 
sal European cultivation, the demand for which is evidently one of the 
signs of the times, and from which we expect the most brilliant and 


not be less powerful, and our glory the less resplendent, from the fact 

that our power in spirit as in the body has been gathered from all the 

= of the earth, and that the scientific and esthetic hegemony of 
ngland has thriven on the spoils of the Mighty. 

Of our spoils, if the quality were equal to the quantity, we should be 
rich indeed! There never has been a lack of translations, nor is there 
now. Nor do we anticipate a dearth in that quarter. 
these latter days only, we have had Miss Bremer and Mrs. Carlen, Mr. 
Auerbach and the Countess Hahn-Hahn, in various editions and at va- 
rious prices, to suit all manner of tables and purses. We have been 
introduced to the prosy authoress of Godwie Castle, and tothe amusing 
fictions of Mr. Schlesinger. The fashionable literature, especially of 
the north, has been greedily. pounced upon by our translation-mongers, 
who have taken it for better and for worse, and ‘ done it into English.” 
But we are still strangers to the master-works of the Germans, Swedes, 
and Danes. Their best and greatest productions lie neglected by the 
caterers for our national taste. Hegel is never thought of. Immer- 
mann does not exist for the public of this country. We have something 
of Oehlenschlager, but we want Tégner. 
have nothing of Platen or Heine, of Lenau or Griin, Schafer or Geibel, 
and less than nothing of Freiligrath, for the translations from his works 
are mere caricatures. Goethe, indeed, and Schiller have attracted a 
whole host of adventurous spirits, and by dint of frequent failures we 
can at length boast of some good translations of Faustus, from Mr. Fil- 
more’s work, down to Mr. Hayward’s schoolboy attempts for the use of 
schools. Until of late, Schiller, too, has never been fairly brought be- 
fore the public. His case was prejudged from the first. In the com- 
mencement of this century, Goethe and Schiller and their contempo- 
raries, were in part vilely translated by English literary men of note, 
who were learning German and who thought proper to publish their 
exercises. These translators perverted the fair proportions of their 
originals from sheer ignorance of the language ; and the grotesque and 
almost absurd production of their labours, was, with all the indiscretion 


This applies to almost all the earlier translations. Their German cha- 
racter was as genuine and ridiculous as the English character of one 
of the earliest German editions of Shakespeare’s plays, in which the 
** All hail ! Macbeth, Thane of Cawdor!” is reproduced as ‘* Alle Hagel 
Macbeth, &c.,” and the explanatory notes which garnished the text 
were as illustrative of the author’s intentions as the profound researches 
of Ludwig Tiek into the cause why Shakespeare should have caused Sir 
John Falstaff to be carried “ to the Fleet, since neither he nor his com- 
panions were naval men.” 

Happily the time for this sort of thing is over. Neither the Germans 
nor the English will accept of perversion at the hands of their trans- 
lators and commentators. The man who were to presume again to 
translate the words, ‘‘sichtbares Zeitbild” into *‘ Visible temporary 
figure ;” the Versewright who were to palm off his wretched 

On manhood’s tree, &c. 


for Freiligrath’s majestic lines-- 


Am Baum der Menschheit drangt sich 
Bluth “ an Blithe,” 


would soon learn to his cost that there is a difference between a trans- 
lation and a pedantic parody. That the art of good translation is 
generally understood, or extensively practised by the writers of our 
time, we do not mean to say; but that these matters are better under- 
stood than they were a few years ago—that the interpreters of foreign 
works are more conscientious, more talented, and better instructed 
than the race of our old translators, is an incontestible fact, and one 
which cannot fail to have a powerful influence on the appreciation and 
the popularity of the foreign and especially of the German classics. 
There is a change, and a change for the better, and it was wanted. 
The Germans have these many years had a perfect translation of our 
greatest national poet, and the plays of Shakspeare are acted in the 
booth or barn of the stroller, as well as in the theatres of their capitals. 
They can boast of possessing a German Don Juan through the agency 
of the talented Dr. Gildemeister, nor are there any of our classical 
works to which the educated classes among them are allowed to be 
strangers. Let us hope that England will follow the example, and 
that we shal] frequently have the pleasing task of commenting on 
translations, so excellent in the subject and the execution, as Mr. 
Bowring’s complete edition of Schiller’s Poems. 

The Mt ere of this edition is not among the least of the fea- 
tures which recommend the work to our favourable notice. Our sense 
of the difficulty of the undertaking serves but to enhance the value of 
the performance ; for not only has Mr. Bowring translated aut the 
poems of Schiller, but he has also adopted the various and often-chang- 
ing metres of the original. This we take to be one of the chief requi- 
sites for a good translation, mere rhyme, of course, suits any metre. 
In a good poem, both metre and rhyme are the rusults of a harmonious 
necessity, the neglect or defiance of which on the part of a translator, 
tells upon his production, and makes it either insufferably prosy, or 
provokingly grotesque. A good poem is the avatar of a poetical thought; 
its body is not acsidental, but intimately connected with the creative 
essence from which itsprung. It isnot enough to say that the thoughts, 
that the materials of the poem are exquisite, and that the poetic ideal, 





national school of poesy. The legenda and ballads of those days were 
not the property of the student—their beauties and their influence 


the mouths of our fathers—they passed from land to land, from house 
to lip, until in after times the curious and the 


of young zeal, handed down to the public as ‘‘ thoroughly German.” — | 


To speak of | 
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Of the German poets, we | 


It was a | express them. 
stratum of the populace saturated as it were with the combined poesy | faithful to the metres of the original poems; and while we commend 
of all nations, which produced those heroes of ancient English song, | his taste as well as his ability and perseverance, we are aware that 

If we | his attempt to give us Schiller really and truly ia i 
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if good, must tell in any form. Le: any one who hotds this opinion read 
the French prose translations of Milton, Shakspeare, and Byron. Let 
him endeavour to admire Tennyson in the prose translations which gar- 
nish the papers on ‘* Modern English Poetry,” in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes ; for the French reviewers and translators aet on the principle 
that the body of the poem is in no connexion with its sow/, and that, so 
you but give the poet’s thoughts, it does not matter in what form you 
In our opinion it does matter. Mr. Bowriug has been 


, has drawn 
upon him the animadyersions of many votaries of the old “free trans- 
lation” system. This is as it ought to be. Time-honoured medioc- 
rity had always its champions in the republic of letters, and any at- 
tempt to take work out of the hands of the drudge and put it into that 
of the artist, must needs be offensive to the respectable middle classes. 

Mr. Bowring, it is true, has laid himself open to the hostility of the 
*‘ vested interests” by some unwarranted prefatory assertions. Ac- 
cording to his statement, which we are sure a few moments of serious 
consideration would have caused him to qualify, he made the “‘ whole 
of the translations, comprising upwards of 10,000 verses, in the course 
of a few months, and in hours snatched away from more engrossing 
pursuits.” These lines must have been written under the inspiration 
of the Memoirs of Brummel. They carry us back to the Regency, to 
Pelham, who knows all and who never reads, and to Lord Vincent, who 
leaves town for six weeks, to get up an impromptu speech on the Re- 
form Bill. Happily, those days are passed. Men of talent and sense 


specifically national results. And if, as was but lately expressed by an | are no longer ashamed to confess that they have struggled for perfec- 
adventurous Californian, the Anglo-Saxon race and language should | tion and /aboured for renown, and surely they are less envied and more 
finally absorb all the nations and idioms of the globe, our influence will | respected, since we know that even the most highly gifted owe one half 


of their success to their patience, their perseverance, and their self- 
denial. If Mr. Bowring should again address the public in a preface, 
we trust he will not claim exemption from the common lot. In the in- 
terim, we must allow the translation to atone for the translator’s of- 
fences. And that translation is excellent. Whether we compare it 
with the efforts of those who preceded Mr. Bowring in his undertaking 
or with our own idea of what a translation of Schiller ought to be, we 
cannot but congratulate our literature upon having at length made an 
acquisition which we long have striven for, and Mr. nonrne upon 
having obtained a prize which had eluded the grasp of many able and 
eager hands. No doubt #he work we speak of is indebted to those that 
preceded it. Mr. Bowring had the benefit of that invaluable instruc- 
tion which the failures of distinguished and talented men are sure to 
convey. He learnt grace from Mr. Merivale and conciseness from Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, while their joint example taught him that a 
good translation ought to reproduce the sease and metre as well as the 
temper of the poems. To have profited by this negative instruction is 
in itself a merit. A few quotations from the first of the works to which 
we refer will best serve to illustrate ourmeaning. Take, for instance, 
Merivale’s translation of the twenty-fourth stanza of the ‘ Eleusinian 
Festival,” which we select because it presents an epitome of some of 
the technical difficulties which a translator of Schiller has to over- 
come :— 

Beasts free range their native waste, 

Free in air the Godhead reigns, 

Wild desires that throng the breast, 

Nature’s sovereign law restrains. 

Man betwixt them both is placed, 

Linked with man in social chains ; 

Free and mighty, he is known 

By his moral strength alone. 


In his translation of this stanza, Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer adopts 
the definite German article in a very un-English and offensive man- 
ner :— 

In the waste the beast is free, 
And the God upon his throne; 
Unto each the curb must be, 
But the nature each doth own. 
Yet, the man, betwixt the two, 
Must to man allied belong; 
Only law and custom through, 
Is the mortal free and strong. 


The following is Mr. Bowring’s version :— 


Freedom’s love the beast inflames 
And the God rules free in air. 
While the law of Nature tames 
Each wild lust that lingers there. 
Yet, when thus together thrown, 
Man with man must fain unite ; 
And by his own worth alone 
Can he freedom gain and might. 

We leave our readers to judge between the three. 

In ‘‘ Eberhard der Greiner” Mr. Merivale is tame: and Sir Edward 
substitutes his own Zanonian ‘‘ Ha! has!” and *‘ Hoh! hohs!” for the 
naive boldness of the original. Mr. Bowring’s translation of this poem, 
and of the ‘“‘ Romanzen und Balladen,” is at once easy and faithful. 
He is, however, scarcely ever betrayed iuto those barbarisms which 
translators from the German think themselves justified in committing. 
As an instance of the harmony and the flow of the versification, @ 
quote ‘* The Invincible Armada.” 


She comes, she comes—Iberia’s proud Armada— 
The waves beneath the heavy burden sigh ; 
Laden with bigotry and chains, th’ invader, 
Charged with a thousand thunders, now draws nigh , 
And as she sweeps along in stately motion, 
With trembling awe is fill’d the startled Ocean. 
Each ship a floating citadel, 
Men call her “ The Invincible!” 
Why should she boast that haughty name ? 
The fear she spreads allows her claim. 


With silent and majestic step advancing, 
Affrighted Neptune bears her on his breast; 
From ev'ry port-hole fierce destruction glancing, 
She comes, and lo! the tempest sinks to rest. 


And now at length the proud fleet stands before thee, 
Thrice-happy Island, Mistress of the Sea ! 
Mighty Britannia, danger hovers o’er thee, 
Those countless galleons threaten slavery ! 
Woe to thy freedom-nurtur’d nation ! 
Yon cloud is big with desolation ! 


How came that priceless gem in thy possession, 
Which raised thee high above each other State? 
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Thyself it was, who struggling ’gainst oppression, 
Earn’d for thy sons that statute wise and great— 
The MAGNA cHARTA—'neath whose shelt’ring wings 

Monarchs but subjects are, and subjects kings! 

To ruie the waves, thy ships have prov’d their right, 
Defeating each proud foe in ocean-fight. ral 
All this thou ow’st,—ye nations, blush to hear it '— 
To thy good sword alone, and dauntless spirit! 


See where the monster comes—unhappy one! 
Alas, thy glorious race is well-nigh run ! 
Alarm and terror fill this earthly ball, 

The hearts of all free men are beating madly, 

And ev’ry virtuous soul is waiting sadly 
The hour when thy great name is doom’d to fall. 


God the Almighty look’d down from his throne, 
And saw thy foe’s proud “ Lion-Banner” flying, 
And saw the yawning grave before thee lying,— _ 

« What!” He exclaim’d, ‘** shall my lov’d Albion, 

And all her race of heroes, now so free, 

Pine in the galling bonds of slavery ? 


Shall she whose name with dread all tyrants hear, 
Be swept for ever from this hemisphere?” 


“« Never,” He cried, ‘‘ shall Freedom’s Eden true, 
That bulwark of all human rights, be shatter’d!”— 

God the Almighty blew, ia 
And to the winds of heaven the fleet was scatter’d ! 


We should too far encroach upon our space if we were to quote Meri- 
vale, Sir Edward Lytton, and Bowring, whenever the text of their 
respective works provokes the comparison. But we cannot refrain 
from submitting to our readers some of the shorter pieces In this 
manner, and among them the touching lines which conclude the sketch 
of « Nanie:” 

To hear the mournful strains of love may soothe the shades below. 


The vulgar herd to Orcus must, unwept, unhonoured, go. — 
Merivale. 


Yet noble sounds the voice of wail, and woe the dead can grace ; 
For never wail and woe are heard to mourn above the ey 
ulwer. 


Even a woe-song to be in the mouth of the loved ones is glorious, 
For what is vulgar descends mutely to Orcus’ dark shades.t _ 
Bowring. 
How poor a thing is man! alas! ’tis true! 
I'd half forgot it, when I chanced on you. ee 
ulwer. 


Man is in truth a poor creature—I know it, and fain would forget it ; 

Therefore (how sorry I am!) came I, alas! unto thee! . 
Bowring. 

How God compassionates mankind, thy muse, my friend, rehearses— 


Compassion for the sins of man! what comfort for thy verses! 
Bulwer. 


Tis thy Muse’s delight to sing God’s pity to mortals, 
But that they pitiful are—is it a matter for song? 
Bowring. 


In this last instance, Merivale did not attempt a translation ; and 
Sir Edward Lytton, although it appears that he understood the original 
text, seems to have been unable to procure the same advantages for the 
reader of his English lines. Nevertheless, we can understand why 
some of our contemporaries will be found to prefer the incomprehensi- 
ble rhyme to the comprehensible hexameter. Many people there are 
who believe that German posy must necessarily be dark and myste- 
rious,—in short, a kind of sublime nonsense ; and besides, we are told 
that the classical metres—suck as the hexameter—while tolerable in 
German, have never yet, for poems of any length, been anything but 
intolerable in English. These gentlemen ought to know that the same 
objections were preferred against the classical metres by the early 
German critics of the third class, and that the success of the hexameter 
in Germany is owing to the talents of Voss, and to the ate gg of 
the Weimar school of poets. Mr. Merivale, who has deeply thought 
about the subject contesses, indeed, that he is not equal to the hex- 
ameter ; but he admits that the Germans have actcomplished the task of 
introducing that verse, and he sees no reason why the construction of 
the English idiom should render it unfit for the hexameter,—nay, he 
foresees the time when some fortunate versifier will have to boast of 
his success in having introduced the classical metres. The same opin- 
ion is held by Sir John Herschell, Dr. Whewell, Archdeacon Hare, and 
Dr. Hawtrey; and the curious in the progress of the hexameter in 
England ought to compare the English hexrameter trans/ations of these 

entlemen with the crude attempts which Southey, in his “‘ Vision of 

udgment,” made at the classical metre. There is no doubt that, 
brought up as we are in a school of poesy whose sole dependence is on 
melody and rhyme, the introduction of a pure rhythmic movement has 
many difficulties tv conquer, in the minds of writers as well as of read- 
ers. The language is not yet in proper training, and the mass of the 
— are altcgether innocent of any knowledge of the Greek metres. 

‘ope was a great poet. Pope was a refined scholar. Pope’s Odysse 
is, after all, the true standard of classic reading. Pope did very well 
without the hexameter! No dovbt he did; but had he lived in our 
days, we are almost certain that he would have joined Dr. Whewell in 
his Hexameter Propaganda. It is the quality of great heroes and wri- 
ters to conquer new territories for the fruition and comfort of weaker 
men. Among the Germans, it was Voss who broke the language into 
the hexameter. Schiller and Goethe cultivated the metre, and pre- 
pared it for the use of men of inferior talents ; it then became domesti- 
cated, and received its —pee polish from Count Platen. With us, 
Dr. Whewell has succeeded in rescuing the hexameter from the dis- 
ec with which Southey’s presumption had connected it ; and we are 

appy to say, that Mr. Bowring’s translations of Schiller’s classical 
metres show great correctness, combined with an ease and elegance to 
which the English hexameter has hitherto been a stranger. 

That Mr. Bowring’s hexameters are perfect, we do not mean to say. 
Not without reason has Count Platen represented the production of a 
perfect hexameter as the riddle of a modern Sphinx ; and not without 
reason, too, does his ‘‘ (Edipus”} purloin the solution from Voss. But 
our readers may judge tor themselves. They have seen Mr. Bowring’s 
hexameters contrasted with Sir E. L. Bulwer’s rhymes, and we propose 
to conclude this sketch with an extract from his translation of ‘* Der 
Spaziergang,” of which poem Bulwer says, that in the original German 
it is “composed in the long rhymeless metre, which no one has suc- 
ceeaed, or can succeed, in rendering into English melody.” 


Far in the roads the pilot calls, and the vessels are waiting, 
That to the foreigners’ land carry the produce of home; 
Others gladly approach with the treasures of far distant regions, 
High on the mast’s lofty head flutters the garland of mirth. 
See how ta markets, those centres of life and of gladness, are swarm- 
ing 
Strange confusion of tongues sounds in the wondering ear ; 
On to the pile the wealth of the earth is heaped by the merchant. 
All that the sun’s scorching rays bring forth on Africa’s soil, 
All that Arabia prepares, that the uttermost Thule produces, 
High, with heart-gladdening stores, fills Amalthéa her horn. 
Fortune wedded to talent, gives birth there to children immortal, 
Suckled in liberty’s arms flourish the Arts there of joy. 
With the image of life the eyes by the scalptor are ravished, 
And by the chisel inspired, speaks e’en the sensitive stone. 
Skies artificial repose on slender Ionian columns ; 
_And a Pantheon includes all that Olympus contains. 
Light as the rainbow’s spring through the air—as the dart from the 
bow-string, 
Lears the yoke of the bridge over the boisterous stream. 


“Thus much for Sir E, L. Bulwer’s estimate of human capabilities. 
But who that reads the lines we have quoted, and considers the great 
event which occupies all England in this memorable year, 1851, can 
deny that they contain a prophecy of what now has actually come to 











* These dast two lines refer to the medal struck by Queen Elizabeth to com- 
memorate the overthrow of the Armada, on which was the inscription— Afflavit 
Deus, et dissipati sunt. 

t Auch ein K aglied zu seyn im Mund der Geliebten, ist herrlich, 
Denn des G@ meine geht Klangkos zum Orkus hinab. Schiller. 
t 10 Dir Romantische Oedipus 
_§ In our bumble op'nion, Sir Edward is fully justified by the preceeding quota- 
tion—the reviewer to the contrivy, notwithstanding —Ed. Alb, 


pass. Artificial skies do, indeed, repose on slender columns; the 


wealth of the earth is inclosed in a grand Pantheon. Thus far we ac- 
cept the prophecy; but those who read on where our quotation ends, 
will certainly join with us in an anxious and heartfelt “* Dii avertite 
omen”!—Fraser. 





THOMAS MOORE. 


Moore had long cherished a hope of allying his poetry with the ex- 
pressive music of Ireland; of giving appropriate vocal utterance to the 
strains which had broken fitfully from out the tumults and tramplings 
of centuries of unblest rule. A noble task! in which even partial suc- 
cess demands great powers and deserves high praise. The execution 
of the long-meditated design now commenced ; and the ‘* Melodies,” as 
they appeared, obtained immense and well-deserved popularity. It is 
upon these his fame as a poet will mainly rest ; and no one can mas | 
that, as a whole, they exhibit great felicity of expression, and muc 
graceful tenderness of thought and feeling, frequently relieved by 
flashes of gay and genial wit and humour. No one could be more 
keenly aware, or could more gracefully acknowledge than Moore, the 
great help to a poet’s present reputation of connecting his verse with 
national or local associations. He instances in proof of its value the 
popularity in Bermuda of a song comparatively valueless in itself—a 
popularity owing to its association with a well-known tree growing 
near Walsingham in that group of islets— 


«¢°T was there in the shade of the calabash tree, 
With a few who could feel and remember like me,” &c. 


Mr. Dudley Costello brought him home a goblet, the inscription on 
which states that it was formed of one of the fruit-shells of the tree 
which, he had rendered famous, and which now bears his name. But 
it must be confessed that this kind of appreciative association, however 
gratifying to an author’s vanity, or decisive of present success, is but 
a frail, unpromising plank to float down to posterity upon. If the poetry 
of a song is only remembered because it recalls local incidents, or ob- 
jects, or memories, its power must be a very confined and fleeting one. 
The man who had sung or heard Moore’s song under the calabash tree, 
if a sojourner in distant lands,-would dwell upon its words and air 
with pleasure for no other reasen than because he had so sung or heard 
them ; but not so his son—not so his descendants: it must for them 
have a distinct self-existent beauty of its own, or it will pass from their 
lips and language. If, therefore, Moore’s songs are, as we are fre- 
quently told, to perpetuate the music and poetry and romance of Ire- 
land in distant climes, it must be for some other reason than because 
they were once heard on the banks of the Shannon, or that they allude 
incidentally to Irish events, or bear Irish names. It is not from indi- 
vidual local association that the song of the ‘‘ Captives of Israel” 
awakens a tide of gushing emotions in the Jewish soul. The song em- 
bodies an enduring national sentiment, expresses and enshrines a na- 
tional lamentation, and a national hope, in strains exclusively of Israel. 
Do Moore’s graceful, and tender, and witty melodies do this? How 
many of them are Irish songs in the sense in which those of Béranger 
are French—those of Burns Scotch—idiomatic, national, racy of the 
soil? There are not very many of them that even allude to Irish top- 
ics, and those that do—‘‘ Oh! breathe not his name!” ‘The Harp 
that once through Tara’s Halls,” and a dozen others—are essentially 
English songs—always excepting the air, to the magical beauty of 
which English music has no pretence—English in their mode of thought 
and turn of expression. And the gay, witty melodies—* Wreathe the 
Bowl,” ‘‘ Fill the Bumpers Fair,” and many others, not even except- 
ing the brilliant song of ‘‘ Through Erin’s Isle’”—are theirs the wit 
and humour—the /rish wit and humour which the _ pens of 
Edgeworth and others have made familiar to us, and of which such 
ballads as ‘* Rory O’Moore” give a faithful reflex, though a pale and 
faint one? Itis just as much English, French, [talian wit and humour 
as Irish. Again, what distinctive Irish character, or what distinctive 
national sentiment is enshrined in the great mass of the more tender 
and graceful melodies— Flow on, thou Shining River!” ‘* Fly not 
Yet,” “The Young May Moon,” ‘Go where Glory waits Thee,” or 
or ‘**Love’s Young Dream?” Take, for instance, the concluding 
verse of the last song, where a hackneyed thought—common to all 
countries—by the aid of the beautiful Irish air sinks with such a dying 
fall upon the ear— 
*¢ Oh that hallowed form is ne’er forgot, 

Which first love traced ; : 

It fondly haunts the greenest spot, 

On memory’s waste: 

*Tis odour fled, as soon as shed— 

*Tis morning’s winged dream— 

*Tis a light that ne’er will shine again 

On life’s dull stream!” 


The melody of these lines glides into the heart and sparkles in the 
brain of young and old—harmonising with the fresh romance of youth, 
and recalling to the aged the far-off music of their prime; but surely 
tue sentiment the verses embody is cosmopolitan, not Irish, chiefly or 
especially? Moore, whether for good or evil, has, temporarily at 
least, divorced Irish music—at all events, in the great majority of in- 
stances—from Irish sentiment ; and the national airs, as illustrated and 
rendered vocal by him, will recall to the exile and the wayfarer not 
memories of Ireland, but of the home where the brother or the lover 
first heard a mistress sing them—be that home in the Green Isle, in 
Scotland, England, or wherever else the English race dwell and Eng- 
lish song is cultivated. In his war melodies Moore fails, not from the 
coldness of national partisanship, but from want of power. Compare 
the best of them with the ‘‘ Battle-Song” of Burns, and the difference 
between the two men in high poetic faculty will be at once apparent. 
The ‘ Minstrel Boy,’ and * an Erin Remember the Days of Old,” 
would find appropriate expression from a lady's voice and a pianoforte 
accompaniment. Burns’s ‘*‘ War Ode,” would most fitly resound from 
the lips of valiant men in the very shock and grasp of battle accompa- 
nied by the flash of swords and the roar of cannon. 

Moore is not the poet of strong emotions. Yet is there genuine pa- 
thos in many of his beautiful songs; but it is pathos of the gentle kind, 
such as a cambric handkerchief wipes away, to leave the eyes of the 
fair songstress only the more radiant for such sweet tears, and re- 
vealing an expression, or rather realising one of the most charming 
similes Moore himself has ever penned— 


“‘ Her floating eyes! Oh, they resemble 
Blue water lilies, when the breeze 
Is making the waves around them tremble !” 


It must not, however, be forgotten, in estimating the value of Moore’s 
ballads, that before his time fashionable English songs were, almost 
without exception, as far as words went, mere rubbish. He effected a 
valuable reform in this department of poetry and verse, and hosts of 
imitators maintain the improvement so well that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the productions of the master and those of 
some of his gelf constituted pupils and followers. His wit, however, 
cannot be so easily imitated; anu there is certainly a wide difference 
between the classical and polished fancies of Moore and the tinsel 
conceits of the mass of our later song- writers. 

In 1812 Moore determined on writing an Eastern tale in verse; and 
his friend Mr. Perry of the ‘‘Chronicle” accompanied him to Messrs. 
Longman, the publishers, to arrange for the sale of a work of which 
the proposed author had not yet written a line nor even settled the 
subject. Mr. Perry appears to have been an invaluable intermediary. 
He proposed at once, as the basis of the negotiation, that Moore should 
have the largest sum ever given for such a work. ‘ That,” observed 
the Messrs. Longman, ‘‘ was three thousand guineas.” And three 
thousand guineas it was ultimately covenanted the price should be, 
thanks to Moore’s reputation, and the business abilities of his friend 
Perry. It was further agreed that the manuscript should be furnished 
at whatever time might best suit the author’s convenience, and that 
Messrs. Longman should accept it for better for worse, and have no 
power or right to suggest alterations or changes of any kind. The bar- 
gain was altogether a safe one on Moore’s side, and luckily it turned 
out equally profitable for the publishers. 

In order to obtain the necessary leisure and quiet for the composition 
of such a work, Moore resolved to retire from the gaieties of Holland 
and Lansdowne Houses, and other mansions of his distinguished patrons 
and friends, to the seclusion and tranquillity of the country. He made 
choice of Mayfield Cottage, near Ashbourne in Derbyshire, and not far 
distant from Donnington Park, Lord Moira’s country-seat, where an 
excellent library was at his service. It may be as well to mention that 
when this early and influential friend of Moore went out to India as 
governor-general, he apologised for not being able to present his poeti- 
cal protégé with anything worth his acceptance in that country.— 
* But,” said Lord Moira (Marquis of Hastings,) ‘*I can perhaps barter 





a piece of fudia patronage against something at home that might suit 


* . “ 
ou.” This offer, which would have gravely compromised Moore. 
With 


is Whig friends, he with some asperity declined. 
eral went to India, and Moore sélwed {0 Derbyshire, seer or gen 
the exception of his Bermudan registrarship, placeless The — 
and refusal Moore communicated by letter to Deieh Hunt. 18 Offer 
Mayfield Cottage, when the poet and his wife arrived to view ; 
wore anything but an inviting aspect. “It was a poor place oan it, 
wrote, “little better than a barn; but we at once took it, Moore 
about making it habitable and comfortable.” He now pon Aa dbonee Set 
formidable task of working himself up into a proper Oriental rare the 
mind for the accomplishment of his work. The first part of thie - 
cess consisted in reading every work of authority that treated a 
topography, climate, zoology, ornithology, entomology, floricult the 
horticulture, agriculture, manners, customs, religion, ceremories ure, 
languages of the East. Asiatic registers, D’Herbelot, Jones T; — 
nier, Flemming, and a host of other writers, were industrious] ing 
sulted; and so perfect did Mr. Moore become in these bras 
knowledge, that a great Eastern traveller, after reading « ow 
Rookh,” and being assured that the poet had never visited the se ms 
in which he placed his stories, remarked that if it were so a —_ 
might learn as much of those countries by reading books as by a 
on the back of acamel! This, however, was but a part of the re ue 
site preparation. “I am,” says Mr. Moore, “a slow, sinstatin, 
workman, and at once very imaginative and very matter. of. fact Aid ~ 
he goes on to say that the slightest exterior interruption or contradic 
tion to the imaginary state of things he was endeavouring to conjure 
up in his brain threw all his ideas into confusion and disarray. “ne 
necessary, therefore, to surround himself in some way or other with > 
Eastern atmosphere. How this could be managed in the face of the 
snows of three Derbyshire winters, during which the four stories 
which compose ‘ Lalla Rookh” were written, it is difficult to conceive, 
and perhaps to the fact that it could not be effectually done, must be 
ascribed the ill success which beset the poet during an entire twelve. 
month. Vainly did he string together peris and bulbuls, and sunny 
oophs of Totkahar : the inspiration would not come. It was all « Don. 
ble, double, toil and trouble,” to no purpose. Each story, however 
trippingly it began, soon flagged, drooped, and, less fortunate than 


that of 
——‘ The bear and fiddle, 
Began and broke off in the middle,” 


expired of collapse after a brief career of a few score lines only, fre. 
quently nothing like so many. Some of these fragments have since 
been published. One of them, “The Peri’s Daughter,” ran to som. 
length, and is rather pretty and sparkling. 

We subjoin a brief specimen. A peri had married the “ rightfy! 
Prince of Ormuz,” and must be supposed to have left this heir appa- 
rent de jure to the crown of Ormuz, as after a time she comes flouting 
back to her husband’s bower with a charming present in her care :— 


** Within the boat a baby slept, 
Like a young pearl within its shell, 
While one, who seemed of riper years, 
But not of earth or earth-like spheres, 
Her watch beside the slumberer kept ; 
Gracefully waving in her hand 
The feathers of some holy bird, 
With which from time to time she stirr’d 
The fragrant air, and coolly fann’d 
The baby’s brow, or brush’d away 
The butterflies that bright and blue 
As on the mountains of Malay 
Around the sleeping infant flew. 
And now the fairy boat hath stopp’d 
Beside the bank—the nymph has dropp’d 
Her golden anchor in the stream.” 


Here concluded both the peri’s voyage and the “ Peri’s Daughter, 
both muse and boat coming alike to a dead stop; and Mr. Moore, finding 
the ** Peri’s Daughter”—spite of his most desperate efforts to get on— 
immovably aground, abandoned the lady, the child, the ferry-boat, and 
the golden anchor, notwithstanding the rightful prince was, and is to 
ee Fi anxiously but vainly expecting his peri-wife and semi-peri 
child. 

This uninspiring state of things seemed interminable—the three 
thousand guineas was as far off as ever; and apprehension of the ne- 
cessity of a bodily journey to the East, im order to get at a genuine 
‘¢ atmosphere,” must have suggested itself, when a gleam of light, in 
the idea of the ‘‘ Fire- Worshippers,” broke in upon the poet; the mul- 
tifarious collection of Eastern materials deposited in the chambers of 
his brain arranged themselves in flowing numbers, without encouater- 
ing any further accident ; and at the end of three years ‘‘ Lalla Rook 
was ushered before an admiring world. Its success was immense, and 
the work ran rapidly through many editions. ‘ Paradise and the Peri, 
the second story, although not so much praised as the first and third, 
is, we fancy, much the most real of the four; and from its light, ringing 
tone, its delicate and tender sentiment, its graceful and musical flow, 
will always be a principal favourite with the admirers of Thomas Moores 
poetry. Amongst the numerous testimonials to the merits of ‘* Lalls 
Ruokh” there is one, pridefully recorded by the author, that must have 
compensated him a thousandfold for the coarse remark of Hazlitt, that 
Moore ought not to have published ** Lalla Rookh” even for three thou- 
sand guineas. Its chief incidents were represented by tableaux vivans 
at the Chateau- Royal, Berlin, in 1822, by, amongst others, the imperia! 
and royal _—— whose names appear in the following extract trom 
a printed French programme of the entertainments :— 


** Fadladin, Grand Nasir. 
Aliris, Roi de Bucbarie, 


Comte Haach, Marechale de Cour. 
§. A. I. Le Grand Due Nicholas de 
Russie. 
Lalla Roikh,. . . . §. A. I. LaGrande Duchesse. 
Arungzebed, le Grand Mogul, S.A. R Le Prince Guillaume ( Frere 
du Roi.) 
S. A. R. Le Duc de Cumberland. 
3. a.R. La Princess Louise de Rat- 
zivil.” j 
Some portions of the scenery were magnificent, especially the gate ® 
Eden, with its crystal bar, and occasional glimpses of splendour jetting 
through and falling upon the repentant Peri. At the close of the = 
tertainments, Son Altesse Imperiale le Grande Duchesse, and _, : 
press of all the Russias, made, it is said, the following speech :—“ 'S 
then, allover? Are we now at the close of all that has given 7 
much delight? And lives there no poet who will impart to others - 
to future times some notion of the happiness we have enjoyed this ated 
ing?’ In answer to this irresistible appeal one of the actors, the pot 
ical Baron de la Motte Fouqué, stepped gallantly forward, and \ oa 
that he would give the poem to the world in a German dress. ~ roel 
ing which the Empress Lalla Rookh ‘graciously smiled. This ore 
we beg to observe, rests for its authority on the preface to Mons ‘n 
Le Baron de la Motte Fouque’s translation, and whether, gana gy 
the speech of the Grand Duchess is a veritable imperial speec lone: 
trade puff we cannot take upon ourselves, from internal evidence #102; 
to determine. ee, +. ct Lalle 
It has been already remarked that the local descriptions in ingly 
Rookh” have been pronounced by excellent authority to be surpris a 
accurate, The trees and the birds are all called by their proper Mill 
the right sort of perfumes are used, eyelids and finger nails ure “ men 
of the correct colour, Eastern ceremonial is truly described, an - 
in those tales wear turbans and swear by Allah, with many other uty 
curacies of the same kind. All this is said to constitute their s A 
and excellence as oriental romances. With all proper deference —- 5 
critical authority which thus pronounces, we beg to demur yh se a 
dictum. The mechanical and elaborate accuracy so much ond es not 
lates only to the dress, the externals of Eastern society, -“ ol dresé 
touch its life, its peculiar modes of thought, impulse. action. i sn theif 
people in Eastern clothes, and to take care that neither they “ make 
speech, nor the author in his descriptions, miscall anything, pate be 
any considerable blunder in the conventional language naar gran fe 
to write an Eastern tale, then are Racine’s Frenchmen, ir back: 
tropes and figures in their mouths, and tunics and togas on re ghak- 
—Pyrrhus, Orestes, Britannicus—true (reeks and Romans, 
speare’s Coriolanus, Brutus, Antony, who talk very li 1 living incat- 
and utter not a few anachronisms, are not true types—rea ite whose 
nations of the Roman character and spirit. Neither is a paper 
glowing, impassioned speech we hear nothing ebout myrt sick stamps 
skies, or Madonas—a true Italian woman! Surely that w hich reli 
men and women, Greeks, Italians, Turks, is the character their minds: 
gion, manners, usages, climate, institutions, Impress 2 ideas, @X* 
giving to each separate, well-defined nationality its Pe eealiet of these 
pression, action! Judged by this test, where is the sare ality, are all 
tales? The act.rs in them, so far as there is any individn 
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i he faculty of verse—Al Hassan is 
ee . the bead Azib ae a mee 
i it; and Zelica, an enthusiastic young lady, cruelly, 
— pop + each an uncommon result, we grieve to say here, 
~ h not often attended by such extremely fatal results as in od 
= much to her credit, notions of purity and marriage — y 
ccordance with those of the thousands of fair readers - _ 
t through the twenty editions of her griefs. The Peri! . : iP A 
g we must let the East have the Peri, although even ¢ e loo Pn 
es remarkably like a youn and gentle Irish Sister of Mercy. 
Fadladeen, he is a very “‘ old and Mokanna 


Ca 
 eecoonyped European tyrant. 


courtier of the Queen's, 
es as far back as the invention of minor theatres and blue ar 

—no; “ Lalla Rookh” sparkles with pretty fancies we admit, an 
tains passages of considerable beauty, but Oriental, in -~ pe 
‘ch ought to attach to the word, the work is not. Nor do — - 
t the poetic fame of the writer of the “ Melodies will ee a < 
ced by it as a whole, although Paradise and the Peri wi = aps 
jays be attractive for innocent and gentle natures. Itisint —_ 
passioned portions of this series of poems that Moore chiefly fails.— 
» light wings of his lyric muse are not fitted for either lofty a 
gthened flights. A brief, gay theme, a lively or tender — 
athed through a song—these are Moore’s triumphs, and in this va- 
1, if confined, range of composition, he has no superior, paeas 
en altogether, no equal; but of highly imaginative or eo 
try he is hopelessly incapable ; and when he does attempt to scale 
lofty heights of human passion, the descent is lamentable. It were 

to give proofs of this from the tragic portions of * Lalla Rookh, 

‘the task is an ungracious one, and we decline it. Still one may 
d this opinion of the comparative inferiority of these poems without 
scribing to Hazlitt’s remark—that Moore ought not, for his fame’s 
e, to have written them for three thousand guineas. Whatever is 
lin his writings will survive, spite of the earthy matter with which 
nay be for a time associated and partially confounded. It is difficult 
ides to pronounce dogmatically upon what a man who has his bread 
arn should not do for three thousand guineas, if it may be done 
hout moral offence. Mr. Hazlitt could not be entitled to pronounce 
ha judgment until after he had himself been similarly tempted, 
| had not fallen. ? ‘ 

n odd anecdote illustrative of Moore’s increasing and widely spread 
.e may here be given. He was surprised one day at receiving from 
eden an offer to be elected a knight of the ancient Order of St. Joa- 
m. This distinction, it was announced in the missive, which pur- 
ted to come from the chancellor of the order, was tendered as a mark 
he admiration entertained by that honourable fraternity for his very 
rming poetry. Moore was puzzled—mystified. He had never be- 
» heard of the Order of St. Joachim, and vehemently suspected some 
d friend of seeking to play him a malicious trick. St. Joachim!— 
ght it not turn out to be St. Jok’em? He, however, stealthily en- 
red amongst persons versed in knightly orders, and was informed 
t there really was a Swedish knighthood of the name mentioned, 
| that several presentable persons belonged to it. Still, after due 
iberation, he determined to decline the generously-proffered honour. 
yas too hazardous. Sir Joke’m Moore! He was a man to face the 
tery of a three-decker cheerfully rather than risk the possibility of 
h a sobriquet as that! 5 
‘he bow so long bent required relaxation, and in the first flush of his 
at success, while his ears were still ringing with the applauses, and 

nostrils still titillating with the incense which the press showered 
m ‘* Lalla Rookh,” pronounced by general consent—‘‘ when they do 
ee, their unanimity is wonderful”—to be unrivalled as a work of 
lody, beauty, and power, Moore set out on a continental tour with 
friend and brother- poet Rogers. On his return to England he pub- 
hed the “Fudge Family”—not a very brilliant performance, and 
ich, with the exception of its political hits, is but an imitation of 
Les Anglaises Pour Rire.”” He also worked at the‘ Melodies,” and 
ote articles for the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review.” In 1818 one of the most 
easing incidents in his life occurred. A public dinner was given in 
s honour at Dublin, the Earl of Charlemont in the chair—the poet’s 
nerable father Garret Moore, being present on the chairman’s right 
and, the honoured and delighted witness of the enthusiastic welcome 
stowed upon his son by his warm-hearted fellow countrymen. Moore 
ade a graceful, cleverly-turned speech; but he was no orator: few 
terary men are. He could not think upon his legs; and you could 
ee by the abstraction of his look that he was not speaking in the po- 
ular sense, but reciting what had previously been carefully composed 
ind committed to memory. Such speeches frequently read well, but if 
ong, they are terrible things to sit and hear. 

The following year Moore accompanied Lord John Russell on a con- 
nentgl tour, taking the road of the Simplon to Italy. Lord John went 
. to Genoa, and Moore directed his steps toward Venice, for the pur- 
se of seeing Byron. It was during this visit that the noble lord made 
ore a presentof his personal memoirs, for publication after the wri- 
gs death. Moore gives the following account of the transaction:—*We 
re conversing together when Byron rose and went out. In a minute 

two be returned carrying a white leathern beg. ‘Look here!” he 
id, holding it up, ‘* this would be something to Murray, though you, 
lare say, would not give sixpence forit.”’ ‘“* Whatis it?” I asked. 
My life and adventures,” he answered. On hearing this I raised my 
nds ina gesture. ‘It is not a thing that can he published during 
y life, but you may have it if you like: then do whatever you please 
ith it.”” In taking the bag, and thanking him most warmly, I added : 
This will make a nice legacy for my little Tom, who shall astonish 
e latter end of the nineteenth century with it.” He then added : 
You may shew it to any of your friends you think worthy of it.” 
his is as nearly as I can recollect all that passed.” These memoirs 
oore sold to Mr. Murray for two thousand guineas, but at Lord By- 
in’s death, his executors and family induced Moore to repay Mr. Mur. 
iy, and destroy the manuscript. The precise reasons which decided 
loore to yield to the solicitations of the deceased lord’s friends and 
imily are not known, but there can be little doubt that they were ur- 
ent, and in a moral sense irresistible. A man does not usually throw 
way two thousand guineas for a caprice, even of his own, much less 
tthat of others. It is not likely that the world has lost much by the 
estruction of these memoirs Lord Byron’s life is sufficiently written 
u his published works for all purposes save that of the gratification of 
‘morbid curiosity and vulgar appetite for scandal. 

During the journey to and from Italy, Moore sketched the ‘‘ Rhymes 
in the Road,” which were soon afterwards published. There is nothing 
‘tmarkable about them except his abuse of Rousseau and MadameWa- 
‘us, @ propos of a visit to LesCharmettes. Moore was violently assailed 
or this by writers, who held that as he had himself translated Anacre- 
‘u, and written juvenile songs of an immoral tendency, he was thereby 
inapacitated from fy, fying naughty people in his maturer and better 
years. This seems hardly a reasonable maxim, and would, if strictly 
‘nterpreted and enforced, silence much grave and learned eloquence, 
oral a8 well as written. His denunciations of the eccentric and fanci- 
‘ul author of the ** Confessions,” which twenty years before he would 
probably have called the enunciations of ** Virtue with her zone loosen- 
ed,” were certainly violent and unmeasured, and not perhaps in the 
very best taste. The following little bit is genuine Moore :— 


‘** And doubtless ’mong the grave and good, 
And gentle of their neighbourhood, 
If known at all, they were but known 
As strange, low people—low and bad. 
Madame herself’? —— 


But it is scarcely worth while continuing the quotation. 


Go) ° The manin 
vOldsmith’ 


vhieh 8 play had nothing like the intense horror of anything low 
meal Moore had, and this with him, if a weakness, was also a safe- 
of die, The pity and indignation with which, now in his fortieth year 
wn or he looked upon literary talent if applied to other than 
“ure and holy purposes, he traces in quite fiery lines— 


** Out on the craft! I'd rather be 

One of those hinds that round me tread, 
With just enough of sense to see 

The noonday sun that’s o’er my head, 
Than thus with high-trust genius curst, 
That hath no heart for its foundation, 
Be all at once that’s brightest, worst, 
Sublimest, meanest in creation.” 


met in Jacques had little of the “‘ sublime” to boast of, and we have 
Mr, M our time with much meaner people than the half-mad pauper, as 

usten | pleasantly terias him. 
dion thas the journey to Italy Lord John Russell hinted to his compa- 
Moore w he seriously contemplated retiring from public life. Mr. 
Udressed a reseed by the contemplation of such a possibility, and 
talled a miscellaneous poem soon afterwards to his lordship. It is 


ny R 9 b 
hc arre verp cmonstrance, and concludes with the following somewhat 


Poor J ean 


‘¢ Like the boughs of that laurel by Delphic decree, 
Set apart for the fane and its service divine, 
Se the branches that spring from the old Russell tree, 
Are by Liberty claimed for the use of her shrine.” 


This is certainly not one of Moore’s most brilliant hits. 

Pecuniary difficulties, arising from the misconduct of his deputy in 
Bermuda, now threatened Mr. Moore, and flight to France—for process 
against him had issued from the Court of Admiralty—became immedi- 
ately necessary. The depnty-registrar, from whom Mr. Moore had ex- 
acted no securities, had made free with the cargoes of eeveral American 
vessels, and immediately decamped with the proceeds, leaving his prin- 
cipal liable, it was feared, to the serious amount of cix thousand pounds. 
Active and successful efforts were, however, made by Moore’s friends 
to compromise the claims, and ultimately they were all adjusted by the 
payment of one thousand guineas. Three hundred pounds towards this 
sum were contributed by the delinquent’s uncle, a London merchant; 
so that Moore’s ultimate loss was seven hundred and fifty pounds only. 
During the progresss, and at the close of these negotiations, numerous 
offers of pecuniary assistance were addressed to Mr. Moore, all of 
which he gratefully but firmly declined. - 

Whilst the matter was pending, Moore resided near Paris at La Butte 
Coaslin, on the road to Belle Vue. This was also the residence of some 
aes Spanish friends of the poet. Kenny the dramatic writer liv- 
ed also in the neighbourhood. Here Moore composed his “‘ Loves of the 
Angels,” passing his days, when they were fine, in walking up and 
down the park of Saint Cloud, “‘ polishing verses and making them run 
easy,” and the evenings in singing Italian duets with his Spanish 
friends. Previous to leaving Paris at the close of 1822, he attended a 
banquet got up in his honour by many of the most distinguished and 
wealthy of the English residents in that gay city. His speech on this 
occasion was a high-flown panegyric upon England and everything Eng- 
ish, and greviously astonished Byron, Shelley, Hunt, and others, when 
they read it in Italy. Either they thought the tone of some of the 
Irish melodies was wrong, or the speech was. They did not reflect that 
a judicious speaker always adapts his speech to his audience. Apt 
words in apt places are the essentials of true eloquence. } 
Moore’s publishers’ account, delivered in the following June, exhib- 
ited a very pleasing aspect. He was credited with one thousand pounds 
for the “ Loves of the Angels,” and five hundred pounds for ‘‘ Fables 
for the Holy Alliance.” These were the halcyon days of poetry. There 
was truth as well as mirthful jest in Sir Walter Scott’s remark a few 





years afterwards, in reply to Moore’s observation, ‘‘ that hardly a ma- 
gazine is now published but contains verses which would once have 
made a reputation.” ‘* Ecod !” exclaimed the baronet, ‘‘ we were very 
lucky to come before these fellows!” 

The ‘ Loves of the Angels” is throughout but a prolonged, melodi- 
ous echo of Mr. Moore’s previous love-poetry. The angels talk of wo- 
man’s eyes, lips, voices, grace, precisely after the manner of his ama- 
tory songs. The opening lines, which are flowing and pretty, seem a 
kind of periphrasis of the Hebrew verse—-‘‘ When the morning stars 
sang together, and the sons of God shouted for joy”— 


** *'Twas when the world was in its prime, 
When the fresh stars had just begun 
Their race of glory, and young Time 
Told his first birthdays by the sun.” 


The three angel-stories, told in very graceful verse, are grounded 
upon rabbinical and mythological fables and precedents, and excite but 
the faintest interest in the reader. it is difficult to remember anything 
about them five minutes after their perusal—the sensation produced 
resembling that which one feels after listening for half an hour to the 
silvery murmuring of a brook in the summer month of June. Just as 
dreamy and inarticulate as that sound is the musical and cadenced flow 
of love-verses, destitute, or nearly so, of interest, true tenderness, or 
passion. In proof of our assertion that this poem is but a repetition of 
Mr. Moore’s early and earthly painting of female beauty, we have only 
to quote the following lines from the second angel’s story :— 


** You both remember well the day, 
When unto Eden’s new-made bowers 
Alla invoked the bright array 
Of his supreme angelic powers, 

To witness the one wonder yet, 

Beyond man, angel, star, or sun, 
He must achieve, ere he could set 
His seal upon the world as done ; 





To see that last perfection rise— 

That crowning of Ureation’s birth— 
When ’mid the worship and surprise 
Of cirling angels, Woman’s eyes 

First opened upon heaven and earth, 
And from their lids a thrill was sent, 
That through each living spirit went, 
Like first light through the firmament. 


~ + * * 


Can you forget her blush, when round 
Through Eden’s lone, enchanted ground, 
She looked and saw the sea, the skies, 
And heard the rush of many a wing 

On high behest then vanishing, 

And saw the last few angel eyes 

Still ling’ring, mine among the rest, 
Reluctant leaving scenes so blest ?” 


In this passage mere jingling exaggeation supplies the place of 
poetical enthusiasm ; and were it not ungenerous to quote Milton twice 
against Moore, we should be tempted to contrast it with the awakening 
of the true Eve beside the fountain in the ‘* Paradise Lost.” But the 
reader’s mind will have spontaneously referred to it, and that must 
suffice. As this is the last of Mr Moore’s poetry we shall have to notice, 
we would fain take leave of it with a more favourable specimen. The 
following lines from the close of the book are pleasing, and, moreover, 
possesses a touc of human feeling. One of the ange!s, we would say, 
is condemned to waste his immortality on earth; and to console him in 
his wanderings, the fair one for whom he has temporarily lost heaven 
is to be his undying companion :— 


‘In what lone region of the earth 
These pilgrims now may roam or dwell, 
God and his angels, who look forth 
To watch their steps, alone can teil. 
But should we in our wanderings 
Meet a young pair whose beauty wants 
But the adornment of bright wings 
To look like Heaven’s inhabitants ; 
Who shine where’er they tread, and yet 
Are humble in their earthly lot, 
As is the wayside violet 
That shines unseen, and were it not 
For its sweet breath, would be forgot ; 
Whose hearts in every thought are one, 
Whose voices utter the same wills, 
Answering as echo doth some tone 
Of fairy music ’mong the hills— 
So like itself we seek in vain 
Which is the echo, which the strain; 
Whose piety is love, whose love, 
Though close as ’twere their soul’s embrace, 
Is not of earth but from above ; 
Like two fair mirrors face to face, 
Whose light from one to the other thrown 
Is Heaven’s reflection and their own: 
Should we e’er meet with aught so fair, 
So perfect here, we may be sure 
Tis Zaraph and his bride we see ; 
And call young lovers round to view 
The pilgrim pair, as they pursue 
Their pathway towards Eternity.’ 





THE SALE OF SOULS. 
BY E. P. WHIPPLE 
It has always been to us a matter of wonder that, in an age which 
has treated with such scientific depth and accuracy all questions of 
commerce, so little attention should have been given to a branch of 
traffic which is most extensively carried on, and the material of which 
is owned by every human being The political economy of Soul-selling 
has, indeed, no existence as a positive science; and, consequently, 
though the transactions are both numerous and notorious, they seem 





to proceed on no settled principles, refer to no definite measure of value, 


and are condueted on no pha.'osophic perception of the laws of exehange.. 
A certain diffidence in regara to such a stringent discussion of the sub- 
ject, as would lead to a thorou,th investigation of its facts and prinei- 
ples, is perhaps natural to the mest experienced traders in the article, 
for every person is 80 disagreeably constituted by nature that he cannot 
dispose of himself, even at ue bargx in, without feeling asharp shame 
reprovingly tingle in his blood; and he is accordingly more likely to 
conceal the terms of the transaction, than to exhibit them for the ben- 
efit of the public. Much as we honour the modesty which prompts suck 
a concealment, we cannot but depiore its injurious results, for it in- 
volves almost in hopeless confusion a very important branch of the 
business of life. The sale of the soul is, with many, their first com- 
mercial transaction: and history and analy are full of examplex 
where inexperienced youthful impulse has clinched the bargain at a 
scandalously inadequate price. Ina great many cases, too, this is the 
original introduction to all those professions in which the commercial 
spirit obtains and rules, and accordingly it is often the radical and pri- 
mary element of commerce, to which all after transactions fall into re-- 
lations. It has long been understood that what are called the prizes 
of life are held by @ certain Personage, whose chief external peculiar- 
ity is caught in a glance at his feet; but who, in every other respect, 
is as pleasant a gemtleman as one would wish to meet on a summer’s 
day. He is, however, deeper than he seems; is limited in his means; 
practices a rigid economy of his expenditure ; drives hard bargains ; 
and was never known to pay more for the article he desires than the 
owner exacted. It is for his interest that there should be no well- 
understood market-price for virtue and the hope of heaven, because 
established prices are the great equalizers of trade, and guard the most 
ignorant merchant from the cunning of the most intelligent. The soul 
of a country bumpkin is worth as much to him as the soul of a Don 
Juan; yet everybody is aware of the cruel inequality in the amount of 
satanic cash paid foreach. The transaction with Don Juan has been 
set to music by Mozart, and the whole tender race of kid-gloves and 
white waistcoats have had an opportunity to judge of its processes and 
results ; but relatively excellent as that account undoubtedly is, it still 
has the rawness of the original legend, without any scientific elimina- 
tion of its latent laws and practical principles. Another recorded trans- 
action is of German origin, and passed between the Personage we have 
mentioned and a Doctor Faustus. This is so interesting to scholars, 
who may be naturally desirous of knowing the extreme limit of their 
value in the current coin of worldly gratification, that we are happy 
to indicate an account of it worthy of reliance. We would warn them 
not to trust the old legend at all, it none so overgrown with monkish 
moss as to furnish no guiding maxims. The terms of the real bargain 


| were taken down in short-hand by Herr Von Goethe, who availed 


himself of the ovcasion to drive at the same time a quiet trade for him- 
self. Faustus, at the time he was visited by the illustrious Personage 
in question, had discovered that his mind had in it a desire after 
knowledge beyond the search of its faculties, and accordingly he had 
become soul-sick, or sick of his soul, and was ready to sell out to his 
senses, provided thereby he could quench the thirst of his longings in 
the stream of enjoyment The very desperation of his case, however, 
dictated conditions which were his salvation. Following the masterly 
report of Herr Von Goethe, we find that he held Mephistopheles (an as- 
sumed name for an unmentionable one) to this contract :—‘*‘Ifthou canst 
ever flattering deluile me into being pleased with myself, ifthou canst 
cheat me with enjoyment, be that day my last... . If ever I say to the 
passing moment—‘‘ Stay, thou art so fair!” then mayst thou cast me 
into chains; then will I readily perish; then may be the death-bell 
toll; then thou art free from thy service.” Mephistopheles tried his 
hand at this problem, and whirled Faustus through some pretty varie- 
ties of, to him, hitherto untried being ; but there was an indestructible 
something in the scholar’s nature which declined saying to the passing 
moment, ‘‘stay!” The frippery of life could not entangle him, its sen- 
suality could not drown him: and Mephistopheles had the inexpressi- 
ble mortification to see him slip through his fingers at the end. Thus 
this, the only accurately recorded sale, proved a sell. 

But it must not be supposed that in all, or, perhaps, in these days, 

in any cases, the soul-seller comes face to face with the great soul- 
buyer. That personage has agencies established throughout society, 
and the moment the desire to sell arises in any human breast, an au- 
thorized deputy is found in any man’s next neighbour It is, indeed, 
astonishing to notice in what a summary manner a satanic commission 
is extemporized. You are conversing with an acquaintance of many 
years’ standing, in whose words and acts you never discovered the scent 
of any brimstone transpirations ; and suddenly, as by magic, when the 
talk slips upon certain subjects, he stands before you a fully accredited 
plenipotentiary and ambassador extraordinary of the pit, ready to 
treat on weightiest matters, and renewing to you his tempting assu- 
rances of distinguished consideration. We shall, therefore, in what 
s ggestions we have to make on the subject before us, leave out any 
reference to the ultimate receiver of the article sold, supposing that all 
readers will consider him an impersonal force, in the nominative case 
understood. 
The Sale of Souls is a business procedure going on every day, among 
persons widely differing in age, dispositions, talents and character ; to 
write comprehensively of it, therefore, we are compelled to survey it 
in many aspects, and to trace its operation in various departments of 
life. We purpose to give an account sales (errors and omissions ex- 
cepted) of transactions where the object obtained is sensual enjoyment, 
social position, money, political elevation, or general worldly success. 
And first we are somewhat startled by the fact that, in an act of com- 
merce over which selfishness presides, self is the article sold. The 
peculiarity of a human being consists in his personality; and any man 
who owns this is ethically held to have a richer possesion than the 
universe can give. Practically, however, it has proved one of the cheap- 
est articles which nature produces; and, in a majority of instances, 
has less exchangeable value than an acre of corn or potatoes. The 
cause of this is in some degree owing to combinations on the part of 
purchasers, but principally to a continual glut in the market. The 
holders of the commodity exhibit in general no foresight, insight, or com- 
mon knowledge of the law of supply and demand; but tumble it upon 
‘Change like a flock of drunkards, and barter away their inheritance 
with absurd recklessness to the first bidder they meet. When to this 
original folly is added the risk to the purchaser of buying damaged 
goods, or goods which have already been sold over and over again, we 
need not wonder at that complication of the subject, which renders it 
extremely difficult for a philanthropist to lay down such rules to 
‘* selves” in the market, as will enable them to get their proper price. 
Nothing is more common than to see the transfer made in early youth, 
and the ‘‘ immediate jewel” of the soul squandered away upon the mere 
nuts and raisins of boyhood ; so that when the child arrives at the age 
of reason, and casts a comprehensive glance over the many prizes 
within the reach of overreaching, he discovers with ingenuous shame 
that he has parted with his whole stock in trade. Next in the order of 
indiscretion in the sale which is made for a few of the bonbons of the 
senses, and self is hurried off for a few bottles of Jersey champagne— 
which is emphatically “ the Devil’s wine.” A more enlarged view of 
society soon shows the foolish young sensualist that a judicious selfish- 
ness, @ short “‘ masterly inactivity” in seizing the poisoned cider, would 
have given him a chance at least to bid his soul, in the great auction 
of sensuality, for the choicest distillations of Burgundian orchards and 
vineyards of the Rhine. Such prodigals of their souls meet one every 
day in the streets, sucking, with vacant stare, diminutive canes, and 
troubling the lover of good bargains for mankind with a suspicion that, 
small as was their price, pity for the sold should be modified with pity 
for the purchaser. But, perhaps, even when the bargain is for the 
best things which sensuality has in its keeping, the transaction is of 
doubtful propriety. It is claimed for sensual indulgence ; that it is 
an universal ready-reckoner of enjoyment; and as it seems to offer the 
greatest amount of pleasure with the least possible exertion, it is 
worthy of s¢/f-sacrifice, or surrender of self to it. ‘* So the ear of Den- 
mark is abused.” The truth is that this fallacy was originally forged 
and is now industriously circulated, not by those who wish to sellsouls 
dear, but by those who desire to buy souls cheap. The mind is so con- 
stituted as to see in the palace of the sensualist nothing but the stye 
of a hog; and a disreputable opinion clings to sins of the senses, which 
makes every judicious speculator in morality hesitate long before he 
invests his soul in them. 

Besides, we have quite a ghastly series of records, which should act 
as warnings againt this disposition of selfhood. Among many others, 
we may refer to the biographies of two noble lords, Rochester and 
and Byron. Rochester made what would be called a fair bargain in 
early life, and, for a few years, ran quite a picturesque career of de- 
bauchery ; but the result was shame, misery, death, and a damnatory 
duodecimo volume by Bishop Gilbert Burnet; which last comes near 
being an argument against all spiritual trafficking whatever, so full is 
it of groans and devils of an azure tint. Every man of this century 





knows what asatanic fuss Byron made about his youthful indiscretion, 
and how the metrical records of his attempts to annual the contract are 
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denominated “‘ The Literature of Desperation.” We can see him 
now as he appeared at Venice in 1818 or 1819, haggard, wan, truculent, 
disdainful, and (literally, devilish handsome—looking like an angel who 
had sold out! 

After these experiments, made almost for the professed purpose of 
testing the theory we have been combatting, it would be insulting to 
offer, to any man of reading and intelligence, the thing ironically sty- 
led pleasure as the price of his soul. We will accordingly roceed im- 
mediately to the next article in the world’s wares, commonly supposed 
to have an exchangeable value equal to the worth of a human heart and 
will ; and this is social position. It must be admitted that many soul. 
less gentlemen and ladies whom we meet in society, appear satisfied 
with their bargain, and contrive to exist very pleasantly without feel- 
ing the want of what they have parted with. So far it would seem that 
an exact exchange of values had occurred, and the transaction, accord- 
ingly, to be a legitimate commercial operation; and having nothing to 
do in this scientific inquiry with any principles but those of trade, we 
‘would no: dogmatize ethically on the matter, and assert that particu- 
lar individuals we might name, had been cheated. They have the frip- 
pery they desire, and are not troubled with the individuality they have 
sold. Still we would diffidently suggest that it is the extreme small- 
ness of the soul which justifies the transaction to the economist, and 
what would be a high price to Brummell would be scandalously low to 
Bacon. Our criticism refers to individuals who are worth more than 
they get, and who might make a much better trade if they went to other 
shops. ‘ Good Society” is a phantom which lures many a man of tal- 
ents and virtue into a nonsensical sacrifice of self, for the conversation 
of pigmies, and the sympathy of flats. Besides, it is digracefully true, 
that sometimes the sale is made, not for the individual himself, but for 
his dependents. A merchant, for instance, lives (mornings and even- 
ings) in a splendid house, accustoms his wife and children to a certain 
styie of living, and toils all day, in a hot and dingy counting- house, 
among centipedes and wharf-rats, to keep up ‘‘ the establishment.” — 
He does not enjoy his mode of living, but his “darters” do. At last 
comes a panic; he ison the verge of bankruptcy; he sees, In imagina- 
tion, his house under the hammer, and his daughters keeping infant 
schools; and just then, in steps a plausible gentleman, who makes him 
aware that there is other property besides ships and merchandise. He 
finds that honour, truth, conscience, self-proprietorship, are marketa- 
ble commodities ; and after some qualms, be sells them for the means 
of paying his debts, and keeping his position in “ good society.” He 
knows that he is a liar, a swindler, and a cheat, and, moreover, has an 
impertinent something in his own breast, which is continually twitting 
him with the fact ; but he lives in his old house, and his children have 
the inestimable privilege of concluding that education in laborious in- 
dolence, which constitutes the paradise of the dandy and the flirt. Now 
omits st such a foolish traffic as this we enter our protest on indisputa- 
ble maxims of political economy ; and it is not so uncommon as the fair 
tenants of good society suppose. 

To sell out a man’s intellectual and moral being for social position 
we may therefore style a blunder; but can we say the same of the sale 
for money ? Is not this, on the whole, the great commercial transaction 
of the age and of all ages? In truth, so much has been said, re-said, and 
gainsaid on the subject, and respectable and intelligent men differ so 
widely in their view of it, that it cannot be disposed of by bawling out a 
few ethical maxims. The framers of moral generalities against selling 
souls for money, have commonly been men who have purchased the leisure 
to moralise by going through the very operation they condemn. Sene- 
ca is one of equivocal generators of truisms which have no personal 
foundation in truth. Cwsar Borgia, Richard the Third, and Captain 
Kidd, could have written ‘* morals” as good as Seneca’s. We shall not, 
therefore, assert any thing which implies @ disrespect for money, as we 
desire to offend no prejudices by bla:pheming the religion of the com- 
munity—of course, meaning by religion that concrete paganism which 
really obtains in the life and manners of most civilized nations. We 
are willing to receive as gospel a shrewd remark gleaned from the con- 
versation of an eminent American philosopher, “* that no man is as rich 
as all men ought to be;” and by thus candidly admitting the worth of 
wealth we hope to discuss the subject without any suspicion of fanati- 

cism. 

But conceding, for the sake of argument, that money is a mercantile 
equivalent for souls, all thoughtful men will agree in asserting that 
the consideration should be large and solid, and consequently agree in 
condemning the bargains commonly made. It is mournful to notice the 
lack of sagacity evinced by the generality of traders when they come 
to turn their spiritual commodity into cash. Impelled by a short-sight- 
ed avarice, they make tremendous sacrifices of honesty and character 
for a few pennies, and are doubtless ticketed, on gertain-subterranean 
day-books, as bought ‘‘ dog-cheap.” To such prodigals we might say, 





citizens is in worthless or depreciated stocks, heiresses a8 qe) as heirs 
are difficult of detection. Fathers of families are comm only shrewder 
than fortune-hunters ; and, in a majority of cases, the ) atter find them- 
selves egregiously taken in, and compelled to work b’ ,rd all their lives 


to support wives whom they do not love, and perb aps fathers-in-law 
whom they absolutely detest. Look sharp, theref re, 0 disciple of Cu- 
pid-Mammon, that thy beloved one has her fortr ne well invested: de. 
mand a schedule of her property, and examine che locality of her mul- 
titudinous acres; and if you see Norwich an’y Worcester estimated at 
par, and Eastern townships reckoned at so much a foot, break off the 
match in a burst of indignation at her de-eit, and carry thy valuable 
person to a property made up of less u’scertain items. ‘‘ Not whom 
you marry, but how much you marry,” js the real question among the 
Hon. Tom Shuffletons of every age. 

So far our references to the traffic in souls have been confined to pri- 
vate speculators, who trade for the world’s lower prizes, and whose ac- 
tions find no record in history or the newspapers. Let us now mount 
to a higher and more dignified region, where the traffic is conducted on 
systematic principles, and where a person has the power of selling not 
only himself but the people he represents, and of pocketing the price 
of both. This is a beautiful department of commerce, and one which 
an economical philosopher lingers over with delight. It is almost need- 
less to state that we allude to the science and art of politics, or the 
maxims and methods of selling souls to a government, a party or a mob. 
The guiding principle of this science has a geometrical precision of de- 
finition, and may be thus expressed : The nearest road to offices of trust 
and honour is by the short cut of dishonour, and ‘** and many there be 
that go in thereat.” 

The advantage held by politics over all other professions, in respect 
to the matter under consideration, is the absence of trickery on the 
part of the purchasers. Every man who is disposed to trade receives 
the full political value of his heart and brain, his conscience and will, 
his character and means of influence; and he occasionally has the op- 
portunity of fixing his own price, and selling himself at a premium 
which is sometimes ruinously high to the buyer. Prices, of course, 
vary according to the amount of moral or intellectual reputation a man 
has to sell. There are exigencies in parties and administrations, when 
a powferful opposition debater, with a great influence in the country, 
can have any thing which his egotism dictates, can, in fact, take 
7 the point out of a celebrated epigram by realizing its fantastic con- 

itions : 
‘* The best speculation which the market affords 
To any enlightened lover of pelf, 
Is to buy Addington up at the price he is worth, 
And sell him at that which he puts on himself.” 


The elder Pitt had repeated opportunities to sell at his own estimate 
of his worth, and declined them. Henry Fox, his rival in the House of 
Commons, possessed sufficient intelligence to entitle him to make terms 
equally as good, had not his mora! character and reputation for patriot- 
ism been damaged ; and therefore when he sold himself to Newcastle, 
he had to be content with lucrative offices without high official posi- 
tion. Had Pitt thought proper to trade with Newcastle, he would have 
sold i: ot only his own impassioned genius, but three-quarters of the 
unrepresented Commons of England, whom that genius had captivated. 
It is important, therefore, to have, in the game of politics, a large 
capital of human beings and national interests to trade with, and the 
more general the reputation for virtue and patriotism, the higher the 
compensation. The old Irish way was admirable, although our admir- 
ation for the trading politicians of that country must be modified by 
the fact that they had vast materials for the extempore production of 
patriots, which other countries do not enjoy. The mass of the Irish 
people were in a state of inexpressible wretchedness, and the govern- 
ment policy was to promote English interests with little or no regard 
to the welfare of the swindled Celts Now nothing was easier than for 
a bright young fellow to operate on the capital which the national 
misery supplied him with—to storm in the Irish House of Commons 
until his vehemence and talent attracted the Lord Lieutenant’s notice 
—and then to exchange the liberty of invective for an office or a pen- 
sion. A few men like Curran would not trade; and he and others like 
him are accordingly not found in the list of Irish Chancellors, Chief- 
Justices, and the like. The privilege of being a minister of justice 
was purchased by betraying the country; and all lucrative judgeships 
were held by apostate patriots. Curran said quite pathetically, in 
speaking of Ireland, ‘I might have sold her; I could not redeem her.” 

But the history of English politics affords the greatest number of 
maxims applicable to all possible forms and modes of political trading ; 
and we would earnestly advise our American aspirants for high or low 





sell if you will sell, but, for the dignity of human natdre, exact high 

rices! Toa man of letters, especially, who may be holding off in 

opes of a rise in the article, nothing can be more irritating than the 
frequent spectacle of authors whose souls are literally *‘ not above 
ninepences’—who will squander honour, truth, perception of charac 
ter, sympathy with all that is pure and high in ideal being, in short, a 
writer’s whole stock in trade, to the cunning hucksters of ninepenny 
pamphlets; thus running the risk of damnation in both worlds for the 
paltriest consideration, when a little judgment might have given them 
the chance of a life, death, and burial in octavoes. 


“ Virtue, I grant you, is an idle boast ; 
But shall the dignity of vice be lost ?” 


But passing over the common herd of those self-selling traders who 
make vleedaring bargains in the market of souls, let us now survey 
that cool snd judicious class of spiritual merchants, who scrutinize the 
whole field of commerce with a subtle and with a comprehensive glance, 
and pay out their souls in cautious instalments, rigorously exacting 
their full market worth, and receiving a quid pro quo for every ele- 
vated sentiment, every instinct of humanity, every grace of intelli- 
gence, as they part with it. Such men we occasionally meet in busi- 
ness life; men who have not one atom of soul, but have sold the last 
immortal grain of it for hard cash, They have received the millions 
they desired; but have they made a good bargain? The difficulty 
with their case comes from their having no capacities for, enjoyment 
left after the sale. Coarse, callous, without sympathy, without affec- 
tion, without frankness and generosity of feeling, dull even in their 
scnses, despising human nature, and looking upon their fellow crea- 
tures simply as possible victims of their all grasping extortion, it would 
seem as though they had deliberately shut up, one by one, all the 
sources of enjoyment, and had, coiled up in their breasts, a snake-like 
avarice, which would eventually sting them to death. Some.men find 
happiness in gluttony and in drunkenness ; but no delicate viands can 
touch their taste with the thrill of pleasure, and what generosity there 
is in wine steadily refuses to impart its glow to their shriveled hearts. 
Some men find delight in poetry, painting, sculpture, music, in philoso- 

hy, history, science, in the exercise of benevolent and social affections, 
in ns forms or in communing with the spirit of nature; but 
Old Hunks has no sense for these; can no more detect their beauty 
than a man without the sense of smell can detect the fragrance of a 
rose ; and, tay Soy them nothing which should arrest the attention of 
a shrewd trader, he scorns all who do. As for religion, he pays his pew- 
tax, and consents to be bored by an occasional sermon of a Sunday 
forenoon; but his real church is the counting-house, his real Bible is 
the Commercial List, his real god is gold. Such being the case, we 
must pronounce the bargain a bad one, and we cannot advise the mer- 
chant, who may now be hesitating, to clinch it, and add one more 
slave to its ignoble army of martyrs. 

But, it may be asked—admitting that a gradual selling-out of the 
soul in the tortuous transactions of commerce is an unprofitable ope- 
ration, is not money made, at one fell swoop, in a lucky marriage, an 
excellent mode of self-selling? With a cordial sympathy for necessi- 
tous young men, and an eer gra of the inherent difficulties in 
the way of their getting an honest livelihood, we must give a negative 
answer. It is, on the whole, worse than theft and hack-writing, and 
should not be practised by ingenuous youth as long as any other means 
of overreaching are within their capacities. Without italicizing the 
brazen falsehood and perjury implied in the act of sale, it has the 
peculiar unmanliness of being a traffic in impulses. To go through 
the form of selling the power of loving a virtuous woman, is fatal to 
the whole of character. If aman cannot disinterestedly love a wo- 
man, he cannot love any thing else; it indicates a disposition which 
would sell country, mankind, and religion, any thing and every thing 
which human nature prizes ; casts doabt on all professions of principle 
or lovea eae might afterward make ; and indicates a nature so igno- 
ble as to be incapable even of great vices. Should these considerations, 


however, bave no weight with dandies, penniless and eager for selling 
out, we cannot too strongly impress on their minds the caution, not to 
take rumours of great fortunes for facts. Ina youthful country like 
curs, where the very excess of speculation generates thousands of un- 


places, to give their oy and nights to the study of the English 
records, which are, indeed, the very classics of corruption. A modest 
and moderate politician, who desires merely a snug sinecure, or some 
two hundred dollars a vote, will find ‘“‘ wondrous great contentment” 
in the biographies of Sir Robert Walpole and the Duke of Newcastle; 
but a restless, ambitious, rule-or-ruin statesman, should model him- 
self on Shaftesbury, the subtilest, readiest, most impudent, most auda- 
cious, and most intelligent of demagogues. It has been asserted that 
Walpole disbelieved in patriotism. ‘This is but one of the many libels 
levelled at that wise and virtuous statesman. During his administra- 
tion the opposition was overflowing with vehement lovers of their 
country; and Walpole purchased patriotism too often to doubt its ex- 
istence. No man ever paid more ready money for honor, virtue, and 
truth than he; and it is a base falsehood to impute a skepticism to him 
which every day of iis official life contradicted. Not only were poli- 
ticians paid for their votes, tongues, and souls, but the period of his 
long rule was the paradise of hack-writers. Walpole could not see 
that the public good, or his own political good, required that he should 
give pensions and places to the eminent poets and novelists of the age, 
and therefore, philosophically indifferent to their wants, he very pro- 
perly left them to starve; but bold and ready political pens, prompt in 
the profundities of party and in the elegancies of slang, he freely 
patronizec. The glory is due to him of having organized corruption 
into a system, and of fixing a market value to every faculty of mind 
and every twinge of conscience. 

Of the different modes of selling out in the English system, we have 
space to consider only two—the simple and the complicated. There 
are not many men of genius among English traders, and accordingly 
the simple method is the most practised among them. It consists—if 
we may believe that light of English divinity, the Rev. Sydney Smith 
—in going to the First Lord of the Treasury, scul in hand, and saying 
to that amiable functionary—** how much will you give me for this ?” 
The first Lord, being a gentleman, declines to avail himself of the 
petty artifices used to cheapen goods ; and, after scrutinizing the soul 
thus brought to his market, accurately estimates the fraction of respec- 
ability, intelligence, and influence it represents—states the sum he 
will pay—insinuates blandly that the treasury is conducted on the 
‘“‘one price” system—and to satisfy the proprietor of the article that he 
makes a fair bargain, ciphers out to him its exact political value to 
the administration, over which his or her majesty has called him (the 
First Lord) to preside. Itis said of Lord Stowell that, after making 
some unsuccessful investments in land, he returned gladly to the funds, 
and was accustomed ever after to speak of “‘ the beautiful simplicity of 
the three per cents :” and certainly the method of corruption we have 
detailed has the same charm of beauty and simplicity. It works very 
well, too, in a majority of cases, because the First Lord, in addition to 
the secret service money, has all the offices of the empire in his gift, 
lay and clerical, from archbishoprics and lord chancellorships to the 
lowest positions in the collection of the revenue, and can therefore pay 
full prices for all souls which are offered. But the complexity occurs 
when the person who desires tosell scorns the honest and equitable 
bargain proposed to him, and undertakes the task of raising his political 
value by rushing into factious opposition, and exhibiting the utmost 
intensity of hatred in order to show the worth of his friendship. Many 
po.itic statesmen, celebrated for their conservatism, began their career 
in ** the sedition line!” and after establishing such a reputation for re- 
volutionary tendencies as to give them a large capital in popular sup- 
port, compelled the irritated First Lord to come to their own terms, 
and place them in positions where they too could plunder the public. 
Indeed, it is of the first importance that every young man of genius, who 
takes up the business of politics, should understand the most compli- 
cated of the Anglo-Saxon methods of raising the price of political honor, 
in order that he may escape the moderate compensation of the mere 
jobber in corruption. If he possess commanding talents, popular man- 
ners, and an eloquence which sways the masses, he may be sure that 
that the administration of tke day will not be willing to pay him even 
his actual worth. The old campaigners of his party, grasping at am- 
bassadorships, secretaryships, and lucrative offices in the postal and 
revenue departments, are naturally jealous of aspiring young men who 
evince a disposition to leap at once to a share in the leadership of 
party, by the right divine of energy and genius. Now ifthe penetrat- 





profitable enterprises, and a large portion of the nominal wealth of the 


ing observation of Falstaffe, after the affair on Gad’s Hill, be an indis- 
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putable maxim, ifit be trueas that knigh 
must live,” the only course for them to take is beldit es on 
honest scruples on some minor political question : reseed eee Porize 
their share of popular favor into a capital of dissent; a ap deze 
nouncing their old associates as traitors and tyrants, t tay de 
matical political church of theirown. The next electi own 
their value by showing an astounding number of scattering roteserore 
then is the time for them totrade. We have known lith fons ae 
sort who received enormous premiums on their par value, — thie 
citous strokes and strikes for higher wages. The Engli oo 
essentially practical people, understand this perfect ish, being an 
Thomas Wentworth, in the trouble of Charles’ rei n bey -_ Thus Sir 
popular parliamentary party, and in the height o his . m with the 
fluence, sold out to the king, became prime Minister Earl 8 mer rg 
and real ruler of England. To be sure, Sir Thomas ca peta 
on the gibbet, but then all politicians have to run ace eae end 
is scared by such trifles, existing only in potentia, ig hr 2 = 
august infamy of successful ratting. A true, inbred self. Ran 
self-selling politician, should be as indifferent to a nation’ ae 
he is to its welfare and its curses; should, indeed wevenaty Pataesandin 
terest with a steady aim, and allow the community to take came 
itself. Why, Lord Foppington could say in reference sim ly a 
requirements of fashion, that he would not break an enga rye the 
ball for the salvation of mankind; and if we do not mistake, rs ot 
tressed this saying with his exquisite oath of « sap my vitals 1 N a 
it to be tolerated, that the salvation of mankind should stand j a 
way of the enlarged and intelligent selfishness of the knowin me 
cian, when even Lord Foppington could brush it aside with cock b = 
tiful nonchalance ? If every one looks out for hiwself, we are = 
bially instructed who it is that will look out for all. “em 

So far we have surveyed only the bright side of the picture, and 
must now reluctantly glance at the dark one. Strange as it ma i 
pear to many ambitious and indurated professors of practical olitie 
it is still a fact that there exists in the human breast a sense of ho on 
which is often acutely lacerated when forced into this sale of the soul be 
the more intelligent powers of our nature ; and there are instances wh 
weak men have been killed by the shame and remorse which succe a na 
the consummation of the bargain. The most notable instance is the 
of Charles Yorke, second son of the great Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
and the heir of his mind and legal disposition, Charles was perhop, 
the most accomplished lawyer of his day; and, after receiving Sheets 
hundred thousand guineas in fees and retainers, and establishin ; 
professional eminence which qualified him for the highest honors of the 
law, his heart began to yearn for the chancellorship The holder of 
this office in Great Britain is the Keeper of the King’s Conscience but 
to reach the bliss of having in custody so precious a moral sense as 
that, the aspirant has often to go through a preliminary sacrifice of 
his own. Lord Bacon had done this without much inward disquiet 
and why should not Charles Yorke? Charles, however, was a man of 
stainless honour as well as splendid talents, and his political connection 
was with the Rockingham whigs. When Lord Camden, the chancellor 
in possession, @ man who had space in his heart not only for the king’s 
conscience but for a larger one of his own, delivered his celebrated ti. 
rade against his colleagues, for their foolish and tyrannical course in 
American affairs, the Chatham and Rockingham whigs took the ground 
that there could not be found an eminent lawyer in England to take 
Lord Camden’s place, should the administration dismiss him for his 
honesty and patriotism ; and they denounced beforehand the man who 
should accept the office, as a wretch lost to all shame and self respect 
and a fit object for the scorn of the lowest of mankind. This style of 
rhetoric, coming from Yorke’s own political friends, sorely scared away 
his ambition ; and therefore when Camden was dismissed, and the 
chancellorship offered to Yorke, he declined the perilous honour he so 
desired to clutch. The king, however, was determined to have his soul, 
and obtained it. At a private audience, Yorke was cajoled inte the 
belief that he could accept the office without any sacrifice of principle 
—the entreaties and promises of the king admirably codperating with 
his own ravenous hunger for the place to produce such a hallucination 
in his mind. With the seals in his carriage he drove to his brother's 
house, where a few prominent whigs had an informai meeting, and to 
the amazement of them all informed them that he had accepted Lord 
Camnden’s office; and he was proceeding to justify his conduct, when he 
was interrupted by a torrent of reproaches, in which his brother hotly 
joined, and found himself suddenly transferred from the class of honest 
men into the class of rats, apostates and liberticides. Had Yorke pos- 
sessed the firmness of character proper to his peculiar position, he 
would had the usual consolation of trading politicians. Smiling bland- 
iy. at the ‘‘outs,” he would have gone to receive the congratulations of 

e ‘*ins ;” and, possessed of the most honourable and lucrative office 
in the gift of the crown, would have despised all that the polite scorn 
of Rockingham and the thundering denunciation of Chatham could urge 
against him, as he sat on his long-sought and dearly-earned woolsack. 
But Yorke was not a man of such hardy, constitutional, imperturbable 
effrontery. Shocked and grieved in his inmost soul, he went to his 
home, passed the night in an agony of shame, fell desperately sick, and 
on the third day of his new honors died, it is supposed, by his own hand. 

We might extend these remarks to descriptions of other soul-sales, 
where the value received is notoriety, or fame, or some other phantom 
having no visible embodiment; but we must conclude. Throughout 
our observations we have preserved a temper go cool and reasonable, 
and have traversed regions sacred to rhetorical horse racing with a 
gait so staid and mercantile, that we think we have really earned the 
right to be a little moral at the end. That right, however, we Waive, 
and prefer that the facts and principles we have stated should be tried 
by their intrinsic merits, without being clouded with any vapors o 
sensibility. Our own op nion, after a candid examination of the whole 
matter, is decidedly against the common belief, that there is any thing 
in the world wiich is equivalent in worth to the value of 2 soul; and 
we accordingly believe that all sales, from the commencement of crea- 
tion to the present enlightened period, have been failure-. The bal- 
ance of popular authoritity, however, is so much against us, that we 
hold the opinion with modesty and moderation ; and the utmost that 
we can hope from the publication of this discourse is to furnish maxims 
which may guide sellers into bargains relatively good. The dignity of 
human nature demands that a stop be put to transactions where souls 
are absolutely thrown away for less than thirty pieces of silver ; and 
we hope at least that there will be established among maakind an 
esprit de corps, by the healthy operation of which no man will disgrace 
himself by cutting under the market price, and selling his selfhood for 
less than its fair commercial value, as established by Act of Congress 
—Graham’s Magazine. 





RAMBLING THOUGHTS. 
For the Albion. 
“CHANGE” IS THE LAW OF NATURE. 


I delight in a good rambling essay, one in which the matter —_— 
about as much regard to the title as does the hopeful career of mos 
youngsters to that of the respectable God-papas, uncles, and aunts, 
after whom sagacious parents have been pleased to dub the —, 
Nothing on earth could tempt me to read one of Joanna Bail ota 
« Plays upon the passions.” Give me plays upon nature; and nature® 
mighty law is change. I like to abandon myself to my thoughts, “* 
to lead them. Thought begets thought; idea, idea. Attempt ache 
methodize, or suppress, and all the charm is gone. Donsentrevie’ “ 
mind and purpose is all well enough for producing that happy ©’s 
works so aptly termed, in the quaint old language of the ac pega 
century, ‘‘ painful and elaborate,” though but little calculated to Pie : 
those who have once relished the more graceful emanations of moder 
times. It is the difference between the interminable, right-lined, UP 
hill and down dale turnpike roads of France, (directest it may be a 
and the pleasant windings of an English country lane, each turn Ot” 
panding some new feature in the scene, each break disclosing ore 
unlooked-for charm. The grossest yet most good-natured of — » 
I measure all things according as they touch myself: poor, ee ol 
has kindly blessed me with the most considerate and economical © 
memories, the discarding properties of which I have been at ~e 
pains toenhance. With a regularity of rotation, perhaps equalle pos 
the more cultivated counties of Great Britain, I pass from the “oop 
of the ‘* Urn Burial” to the essays of Montaigne, or the ts Anewny © 
Melancholy ;”’ either possessing the purifying attributes of Sees, 
crop, mostly fits me for the reception of that noblest of all ~ but 
the “ Holy Dying” of Jeremy Taylor. I look on 1, cet © tle can 
seldom read it, well knowing from tke nature of the case how lit Seyi 
exist which it would ever give me pleasure to peruse. org gone 
seldom meddle with; when all else me long ceased to grant = ‘ Pod 
ment, or on my deathbed, ’twill be time enough to call for t to reat 
for the Gods. I can never forgive a man who has induced me to re" 
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his vanity to himself, or spare somewhat that J¢ other 
S = mt is bad tact or bad manners; why should he pr’ same I am 
peoP a rascally blockhead as not to be able to think form. ygeif? 1 had 
guc h rather sit down any day to a — round dis’, of frish Bulls, 
pen one of which worked out is as good as & page ‘yr ordinary foolscap. 
be it from me to speak lightly of method gr routine. To sit down 
dinner at the “ Trois Fréres” or at “ V éfour’s,” gui ne laisse rien 
° désirer—from the soup to theca/é noir, all administered with the most 
vlaborate regard to the claims of palatial precedence—nothing can be 
pe truly commendable; nor shall I readily forget the dismay pic- 
tured on the countenances of four and twenty gercons and their chefs 
de cuisine, when a man of more than republican effrontery (for it was 
et in the days of monarchy) delibersstely engulfed a bowl of soup ere 
qe had well finished his dessert, blandly remarking that it made excel- 

lent ——-. What a wretch ! 
PERCEPTION AND IMAGINATION. 

I can never altogether divest, myself of the prejudice, for such it 
surely is, that the man who can write a long essay on any one subject 
must be to a certain extent a man of one idea, or at best but a very 
plodding, respectable fellow. To illustrate my meaning, it is the differ- 
ence betweem the genus Pat, and that of the rest of the great human 
family. Ask a countryman, of any nation upon earth, excepting an 
Jrishman, @ simple and straightforward question, and in all human 

robability you will meet with a straightforward reply. But ask an 

rishmaa the simplest question you can conceive, and a hundred to 
one but your curiosity will be gratified with a reply to some query, 
apparently but some little time since propounded to poor Pat’s under- 
standing. Now, if any one were rash enough to set Patrick down as a 
fool, on the strength of these and similar vagaries, he would but ill 
have scanned that great enigma of the human race. The true solution 
of the wonder is—that whilst to an ordinary observer the subject pre- 
sents but one feature (the most plausible it may be), the active imagin- 
ation of our Hibernian grapples with as many forms, phases, and hues, 
as ever illustrated a dying dolphin or a chameleon’s coat. His whole 
life is one perpetual bogle. The two travellers who, approaching from 
opposite directions, viewed the hanging shield, one side gold and one 
silver, had like to have fallen out ; each naturally enough assured that 
the shield was of no other metal than what he saw before him. But 
Pat, possibly by some sinister or defective power of vision, sees both 
sides at once, and for the soul of him cannot make ont which it is. 
Now, had our travellers not happened to have accidentally discovered 
about the shield, each to his dying day had remained fully satisfied 
with the one-sided view of the matter, whilst Pat is doomed to pass his 
days in agonizing suspicions touching the real nature of what he saw. 
No one who has ever once witnessed the keen stupidity of an Irish eye, 
can have failed to recognize the a. the frenzy of excitement 
for ever raging in poor Pat’s noddle, brought about by this perpetual 
struggle between perception and imagination. Now sunshine, now 
tears, the Irish is the most natural, the least artificial of the human 
families: they differ from the rest of the nations as much as do the 
cold pompeus efforts of tbe French tragedians from the glorious, un- 
tamed productions of the Elizabethan age. 


VICE AND VIRTUE NEARLY ALLIED. 


Human nature has well been described as “a little of everything ;” 
and that, too, long before phrenology had established the fact that 
every passion incident to our being has its distinct representative local- 
ity on this our chart or globe of fleshy dust. Man is a little world, 
the epitome of all mature. In a greater or less degree, every attribute 
that ever disgraced or adorned humanity is clearly to be recognized in 
every living soul. Yet could man again assume his pristine perfection, 
so happily poised were all his attributes, that phrenology, as a science, 
could not even so much as have been dreamt of; error in excess or 
diminution, whether of virtue or vice, being equally a deformity. The 
average of all individual character gives the stamp to national char- 
acter; the average of all national character is human nature in the 
widest acceptation of the term; unchangeable as the universal system, 
invariable as the law of Mede and Persian, which altereth not. There 

is a sort of analogy or average running through all nature. With 
nations and their component communities as with individuals, one’s 
loss is another’s gain. We cannot all be born rich and noble, nor yet 
gifted and virtuous; it is not in the nature of things; the demand is 
greater than the supply. Wealth has seldom been attained by purely 
and mere honest gains, so I much fear that predominant virtues are 
but too often akin to no less formidable vices; or that much of their 
strength is owing to the positive absence of counteracting infirmities. 
Lovers can tell how close allied are love and hate. What is humility 
(1 speak not of the regenerate man) too often but excess of pride, or & 
sort of blaséed virtue. Bayard, the Chevalier sans peur and sans re- 
proche, did not hesitate to live all his days in open concubinage with 
the daughter of a noble house; Shakspeare was to all appearance as 
cool and deliberate a profligate, as was his no less celebrated cotem- 
porary Bacon, whose very office it was to legislate justice and discern 
truth, a corrupt and heartless judge. Every wish is an idol to the 
mind, and as such hazards in the reach of its attainment the sacrifice 
of some cardinal virtue. I must confess it never would occur to me to 
transfer to Howard an admiration of that Providence in whose hands 
an unnatural father was no less the unnatural instrument of rousing 
Europe to a sense of the degradation of its prison discipline. Warp, 
in admiration of our race, the matter as we will, there is no denying 
that the whole tenor of his life was unnatural, and as such much more 
to be wondered at, than rigidly speaking admired. On the other hand, 
I can see nothing at all unnatural in Wilberforce, a man who has in 
some measure divided the honours with our philanthropist: the world 
is full of such men, peopled with them; is it not the great struggle of 
our lives to serve God and Mammon ? to get to heaven by some pleas- 
ant by-path, safe from the dust and crowd for ever jostling in the 
beaten track? ‘‘ Life is a business ;” aye, and a sorry business too; 
the best way to avoid danger, said the Irishman, is to face it: yet that 
man is but a novice in the science of life who is more boastful of his 
course than a leaf upon the stream, or a feather in the breeze. 
Physicians assure us that to be in perfect health, we must not even 
feel that we have a stomach ; so should it be with the entire and con- 
scious man ; he should just court joy or pain sufficiently to ascertain 
that he really is and does exist. He should experiment as it were from 
time to time, to see to what extent “to be” may be reconcileable with 
“not to be.” I willnot say that I can conceive such a state as a nobly 
refined and subtle annihilation; but I certainly will not say that I 
cannot conceive such a state to be possible. Indeed were all our pas- 
810ns as justly balanced as it is perfectly allowable they might be, I 
could then grapple with the idea of a conscious yet non-existent being. 
We have much in life, and all in death, in common to nature and the 
elements. - 
the cunningest and most charming feature in the Christian faith is 
the recognizable tendency, under the guise of universal philanthropy 
and toleration, to secure to the caprice of incident, the turbulence of 
610n, & aiberty of sequence common to all elemental combinations. 
olon, when asked if he had given the best laws it was in his power to 
enact, replied, no—but that he had given the best they were capable 
of receiving. Similarly actuated was our Saviour ; for instance he did 
Dot forbid revenge; ‘forgive him unto seventy times seven, &c , for 
by so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head ;” simply con- 


teuting himself to point out the most charitable method of using this 
most dangerous of passions. 


NEITHER TOO MUCH NOR TOO LITTLE. 

, Surely a mountain torrent may rejoice; may not the south wind 
Temble when it scents the ice-bound pole? Trees have their instincts ; 
Were all our passions bounded, as it is perfectly possible they might be, 
Would they severally exceed the limits of an instinct? I think nut; if 
pol nti de then much less collectively. To secure perfect health 
mt constant flow of ease, no pursuit must ever be followed with too 
a eagerness—never touch upon fatigue, for that is decay. To 
- ~~ 1s impossible, as the means of reparation to one faculty can 
te y e we at the expense of another. Whatsoever is done should 
de Hy edience to a craving or superfiuity of nature; by repose we 
i ea may eee nor tax the brain an instant, when once the 
mca ag. ; or should we eat or drink beyond the absolute require 
kb _ ure, “—— the things of this world and not abusing them. 
that ies og ipjudicious habit of overtaxing or misdirecting nature, 
oe a e attributed the foolish prepossession with which many great 
eng 4 owe to regard the inferior productions of their pen; as 
gsined.” ye Ad Henry VII., and Milton the “Paradise Re- 
rad at which proceeds from a full flow of spirits and the per- 
Pe ery of a subject carries with it a greater charm than the more 

ate productions of a jaded pen. This escapes our author. What 


Cost him /east t ; 
reverse being ——o- erringly presumes to be of least value, the 


“Not too much of anything,” 


said the Greek phil + $6 entoh 
88 safely be urged, nor too little. oe wap oc mate d Sadan: i 


I was particularly brought to reflect 








on this matter, having once heard it remaried by @ highly intelligent 
physician that a more pernicious system than that of total abstinence 
(tea totalism) was never advocated. He assured me that the quantity 
of opium and tobacco consumed by a now utterly deprived of 
their wonted stimulants was altogether incredible. Those who are 
curious in matters of prophecy will not have overlooked the fact that 
the prophet Isaiah, who in his twenty-fourth cha ter has drawn a pic- 
ture of these “‘ latter times,” (but more especially in many respects 
truthful of this continent, in some measure the prototype of the remain- 
ing three,) faithful as though it were penned but yesterday, has num- 
bered among the afflictions then to overtake our race, that of a distaste 
for strong drink. ‘‘ They shall not drink strong wine with & song ; 
strong drink shall be bitter to them that drink it. Christ himself 
turned water into wine; hardly a prophet or apostle but has numbered 
he juice of the grape among the many blessings Providence has 
deigned to place within 
glad the heart of man, where not abused, (as what may not be?) may 
be accounted a blessing not inferior to the sweets of friendship, towards 
which it so largely contributes. Painful and too successful efforts 
have been made to drive the use of strong drinks both from this coun- 
try and from Ireland; but surely this is no other than cutting a man’s 
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our reach. Most assuredly wine that maketh | erick Thesiger 
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can he sweep round a post It is in difficulties that the master’s 
hand comes out, and we see the master’s hand and prophet’s fire in the 
Whig writer's sweeping of the mud round the post of “‘ Reform.” 

The treatment is daring. ‘I likes to be despised” is accepted as 
canon of art. The apologist accepts, by preference, the most unfavour- 
able contrast for Lord John. 


“The late Sir Robert Peel is the favourite type of one system, and Lord John 
Russell of another. Now Lord John has done a good deal in his day, but he has 
undeniably been ratherlong abou it. We believe that he made some dozen mo- 
tions on Reform of Parliament before he cuuld get 100 votes in his support. The 
Reform Bill itself was debated in three successive sessions. The Municipal Re- 
form Bill was sadly clipped in the Committee of the Lords. The Irish Corpora- 
tion Bill went through still more perils. An Education scheme was drawn and 
withdrawn two or three times in the single session of 1839. The Navigation-laws 
took two years to repeal. And the Ecclesiastical Titles Bil) goes on to the statute- 
book as the joint production of Lord John, Mr. _——_ Mr. Walpole, and Sir Fred- 

On the other hand, Sir Robert Peel’s new Tariff was no sooner 
announced than it was burried into law. The Maynooth grant and the proposal 
for the Irish Colleges were ratified in the exact shape they wore at their birth. 
And Sir Robert no sooner took the Corn-laws in hand than he did in a few weeks 
what other people had been talking of for twice as many years. Itis impossible to 


>” 


| imagine a more striking and splendid contrast than thet presented by the patient, 


unassuming industry (!) of one statesman, and the dazzling audacity, and the 


head off to cure him of the tooth-ache. Why not go to the root of the | imperious omnipotence, of his rival.” 


evil at once, and secure to the purchaser an unadulterated beverage ? 
good beer, good whiskey, never did anybody any harm ; but no—all 
stimulants are to be denied to the poor jaded wretches. And what is 
the consequence,—why that the whole country 1s auturated with to- 
bacco juice. Is there one man in ten on all this vast continent who 
does not smoke as well as chew? I shall not stop here to inquire 
whether the intemperance of drink or that of tobacco juice is the most 
morally objectionable; which preys the heavier on the physical man, 
let the hearty jovial features of our Islanders determine. As the 
world wags, a certain amount of excitement, of pleasurable excitement, 
is absolutely necessary to keep the system going, more especially in 
our northern climes. omicnon. 





ASSIZE SCENES. 


THE GRAND JURY FARCE. 


A room full of rosy-gilled, John Bull-looking squires, in full cry after 
various subjects—hay, harrows, horses, hounds—is startled by a flou- 
rish of trumpets, and the rushing in of a white-wanded bailiff, ex- 
claiming ‘Gentlemen ef the grand jury wanted in Kurt /” They 
forthwith hide their hats and canes, hoping they won’t be stolen, pull 
on their buckskin gloves, and scramble into a spacious pen of a box 
just as the judge, Baron Funnyfile, is bowing to Messrs. Briefless, 
Dunup, Drearyface, and other ornaments of the ‘‘ rope walk,” before 
taking his seat for the day. Silence being at length obtained, the 
commission of the peace is called over, and her Majesty’s most gracious 
proclamation against vice and immorality openly read. The magnates 
of the grand-jury box then answer to their names and are sworn, the 
florid verbiage of the foreman’s oath contrasting with the plainness of 
the ‘* you say ditto to that” of the rest. , 

His lordship then turns sideways in his richly carved crimson velvet 
chair, and glancing a laughing eye along the line of looming waistcoats, 
thns addresses the standing men inside them : ‘‘ Gentlemen of the grand 
(hem) inquest,—it is extremely gratifying (hem) to see such a full at- 
tendance of gentlemen of your (hem) figure and substance in the 
county”—his lordship thinking he never saw so many fat men before, 
—‘* many of you, I make no doubt, have left your homes at great per- 
sonal sacrifice and inconvenience”—(and, to himself, “‘ perhaps injury 
to your hay”). ‘The benefit of a resident magistracy,” continues he, 
‘* fulfilling all the (hem) duties of their high station in the exemplary 
way they do in this county is abundantly testified by the lightness of 
the calendar before me”—(or, sotto voce, ‘‘it may be from not having a 
rural police to hunt up your crime”)—aloud : ‘‘ your experience as 
magistrates ’—(to himself, ‘‘ a nice set of Solomons you are, I dare 
say’)—aloud again : “‘ will enable you to deal with any cases that may 
be brought before you. As you are not.encumbered with depositions, 
or anything to distract your attention, you will, perhaps, soon be able 
to favour me with a commencement of those valuable (hem) services 
for which a grateful (hem) country can never be sufficiently (hem) 
thankful.” Whereupon his lordship makes a solemn bow, which the 
grand jury return, each man after his own fashion, and they all scut- 
tle away to the place from whence they came, hoping to find their hats 
where they left then, declaring that his lordship is a most agreeable, 
sensible man, and believing that they are going to be uncommonly 
useful. 

SCENE THE SECOND.—THE GRAND JURY ROOM. 
Four-and-twenty Grand Jurors ranged at a long green baize-covered 

Table, garnished with Pens, Ink, and Paper.— Time, an hour or so 

after the above. 

A general hum of conversation—much such as prevails at a race 
ordinary on the removal of the cloth; Mr. Girths asking Mr. Blinkers 
what he will take for his brown mare; Squire Screecher wondering 
whether Captain Dips will want a subscription if he takes the hounds ; 
Mr. Larkspur inquiring after some lupins he had sent Mrs. Poppy ; old 
Mr. Money bags declaring he won’t vote for young Lord Longbow, unless 
he’ll support a fixed duty on corn; another asking about the dinner 
hour—a general hum of conversation, we say, is interupted by the loud 
knocking of Sir Thomas Ninepence, the foreman, on the table, followed 
by cries of ‘Silence, silence! order! chair!” from those who have 
been making the most noise. 

The worthy baronet, assisted by a few friends on either side, has been 
endeavouring to grope his way to the truth through a long list of wit- 
nesses, on the back of a formidable bill of indictment, against the cele- 
brated Lucifer Crowbar, the London cracksman, for burglary, and 
which, though bolstered up with a fine array of circumstantial evi- 
dence, is deficient in the main proof. The fact is, that Tom Riverags, 
the great thieves’ attorney, has mesmerised the principal witness, 
Joseph Hobnail, whose farmhouse was broken into, and Joe's memory 
has failed him. 

What he swore to point blank before the magistrate he only thinks 
now ; and altogether he is painfully conscientious. He ‘‘wouldn’t like 
to swear nothin’ he’s not certain of.” There’s an earnest honesty about 
his wrinkled sunburnt face, shaded with venerable snow- white locks, 
that looks like truth. Sir Thomas Ninepence is puzzled. ‘ Pray at- 
tend to this, gentlemen!” he exclaims, from the top of the table. 

‘* What’s the number ?” asks Mr. Blinkers, referring to his calendar. 

‘* Six,”’ replies Mr. Screecher, across the table. 

‘* Is that the assault on the woman ?” asks Mr. Badlad, from below. 

‘* No,” growls Mr. Prettyman, with a frown. 

Sir Thomas, in a clear business-like way, then states the difficulty, 
observing that he does not think a petty jury will convict on the evi- 
dence, while if they ignore the bill, and any fresh evidence be afterwards 
procured, Crowbar can then be put on his trial. 

** That’s to say if you can catch him again,” observes Mr. Screecher. 

“Wish you may get him!” exclaims Mr. Larkspur. 

‘* Bird in the hand’s worth two in the bush,” suggests Mr. Blinkers. 

** Precious little chance of getting any further evidence if he’s in the 
hands of any of the great unhung,” observes Mr. Girths. ‘‘ Alibis, five 
pounds ; suppression of evidence, two pound ten; witnesses to charac- 
ter seven and sixpence each. (Laughter.) 

* Well, gentlemen, what do you think?” asks Sir Thomas. 

“QO! give hima squeak for it now, ”says Mr. Poppy. 

** Cost no more,” observes Mr. Blinkers. 

** No doubt he did it,” says Mr. Snoreem. 

** Or something quite as bad,” joins Mr. Boreem. 

‘© Or he wouldn’t be here,” asserts Mr. Floorem. 

‘** His name’s enough,” adds Mr. Quorum. 

On a show of hands, however, the bill is thrown out, and, on the 
application of Mr. Drearyface, his lordship allows the cvsts of the 
judicial farce. 

The filthy “rags” reels off with the prisoner, vowing that he will 
bring an action on behalf of his most respectable and much injured 
client !—Vew Monthly. 





AN APOLOGY FOR THE NEWEST WHIG POLICY. 


Our most able and only faithful Whig contemporary, the Globe, is 
“‘ writing up” Lord John Russell, and is doing it with an ingenuity 
that is really surprising. The process of writing up is not new to the 
press, though it is more common for unknown artistes than old stagers : 
you would not look for efforts to write up Mr. Farren, Mr. Turner the 
landscape-painter, Mr. Braham, or any other leading man of our fa- 
thers’ days ; but we have seen attempts to write up Turner retrospec- 
tively, and the Globe, for the nonce, enacts the Ruskin of politics, 
= Yes,” said a celebrated scavenger, with the candour of greatness in 
speaking of a junior ; “* yes, he is very good at a straight gutter, but— 
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This is the point of departure. The Globe prefers that slow, ineffi- 
cient, defeat-inviting Minister. ‘De gustibus!” However, our inge- 
nious contemporary has reasons for his taste. Sudden victories, he 
argues, exasperate the vanquished, both because the said vanquished 
resent the abruptness, and because they have not had time to discover 
the hopelessness of their own case. Your first years of victory should, 
so to speak, be years of defeat, in order that the victors, tired of drub- 
bing you, may enjoy 2 little defeat on their own side, by way of change, 
and may be grateful to you for undertaking those fatigues of triumph 
the withdrawal of which they feel as a relief. Sir Robert Peel ne- 
glected this rule : he contrived to invest his bill of 1846 with every 
possible accessory that could stimulate resentment and insure perpetu- 
al efforts at reaction ; angry, and in hopes of recovering the ground 
lost by a surprise, the Protectionists still demand the repeal of Corn- 
law repeal. Now to this Lord John’s policy is the exact contrast— 

“There is no doubt, that if Lord John had been so criminal and short sighted 
as to make unsparing use of the vast popular power at his disposal, the Reform 
Bill might have been carried “ oe arliament, or over Parliament.” in six 
weeks. * * * But who ever heard of an agitation for the repeal of any of Lord 
John Russell's measures which we have just enumerated?" 

Talking of the “ unsparing use of vast popular power” does remind 
us of times when a statesman, still living, was notso slow, when there 
were very threatening meetings at Birmingham, and when to an ad- 
dress from an almost revolutionary mob, that statesman replied some- 
thing about “ the whisper of a faction [the House of Lords] not being 
allowed to prevail over the voice of a nation.” But that was a lon 
while ago; our contemporary has —a forgotten all about it ; an 
we are willing to be equally forgetful. The statesman is older now, 
and we will concede that he has grown to fit the description given of 
him—that he has become very slow, amd more convenient to his oppo- 
nents than to his friends. Let us say no more on the historical 


oint. 

Lord John, then, is to be commended for doing the work of the next 
Ministry, and preparing every convenience for settling their work. 
This is partly our idea; and hence is it that we would rather pass to 
that next Ministry. Oh, no!—our contemporary seems to think that 
this preparatory stage is the final one: when the Russell-Whig ideal, 
like the Faun on the antique vase, piping his “‘ditties of no tune” to 
the immoveable Nymph, is ever wooing and never ** winning near the 
goal ’—that is the perfect state of political bliss : 

“ For ever shalt thou woo and she be fair.”’ 


‘* And therefore,” says the Globe, after more about “‘ insult and sur- 
prise”—Oh, wondrous ‘‘ therefore ” !— 

“ And therefore strong government is all very well for the statesman who exer- 
cises it, or forthe party that shares its triumph. But if we look to achieving re- 
forms at the expense of domestic division—if our measures are adapted to direct 
all existing classes in a straight and patriotic patt, rather than to annihilate some 
that we may exalt and glorify another,—then we say that we cannot think any delay 
too dearly purchased which serves to mitigate feuds and gives passion leisure to 
subside. And this great blessing we believe to be inseparable from the decried 
fashion of weak government.” ' 

Strong government is a luxury, selfishly indulged in by the powerful 
minister; your true government is weak government. 

“ My wound is great because it is sosmall.”’ 
—‘ Then were it greater were it none at all.” 

If weak government is so superior to effective government, how much 
superior, how supreme, no government! If Kussell is greater than 
Peel, Proudhon caps Russell. You may put it thus in political pro- 
portion. 

Peel: Russell : : Russell : Proudhon. 
Spectator. 


— o> 


INDIA. 


The following is the 7'imes letter from its correspondent at Bombay , 
dated July 5. 


** The even of the fortnight has been the unexpected arrival on the 
2d of July of the mails which left London on the evening of the 7th of 
June; allowing for difference of longitude, the passage of the mails 
only occupied 24 days and 20 hours. This is the quickest that has 
been made as yet, but it is still a great deal slower than it might be, 
and probably will be a few years hence. Sea-going steamers are now 
built on the Dublin and Holyhead line, for example, to keep up an ave- 
rage’speed in all weathers of more than double that of the Peninsular 
and Uriental Company’s contract. Had we steamers like the Banshee 
between Trieste and Alexandria, and between Suez and Bombay, were 
the Egyptain railway completed, and the land transit on the Trieste 
route as much accelerated as it is capable of being, there is little 
yl that the mails might be carried from London to Bombay in 16 

ays. 

‘** Letters from the Northern Punjaub state that the passes to Cash- 
mere are closed, and that a disturbance and extensive mutiny of 
troops are reported to have taken place in Gholab Singh’s dominions, 
in which four British officers have lost their lives. The latter portion 
of this report is considered highly improbable. A terrible accident 
occurred on the 14 of June at Gobindpore, 70 prisoners en route to Ha- 
zarebang had been halted there and chained together in a hut for the 
night; the hut accidentally took fire, and five only are stated to have 
escaped with life. With the numerous instances the Government have 
before them of men being burnt to death under similar circumstances, 
there ought to be rules laid down for securing prisoners under such cir- 
- eee in a manner that would allow them a chance of life in case 
of fire. 

** Accounts from the Nizam’s territories state that ‘the Arabs have 
been of late committing murders by wholesale; there is nothing unu- 
sual in the cause or manner of these occurrences, nor of their conse- 
quences, for the Nizam is powerless, and the Arabs enjoy their usurped 
possessions without molestation.’ Gang-robberies are increasing in 
frequency all over the country. It is generally reported that orders 
from the Court of Directors to the Governor-General have been at last 
received by the Resident at Hyderabad, Deccan, to take and keep posses- 
sion of certain parts of the Nizam’s dominions unless he repays at once 
the moneys due to the Government of India, amounting to upwards of 
80 lacs of rupees, with interest at 6 per cent. The districts of country 
about to be absorbed are, it is said, all those on the other side of the 
Kishna river, Bachore, and Neildroog, besides Berar. The first will 
be under the superintendence of Capt. Taylor, the second under Capt. 
Bullock, and the last under Mr. Dighton, who once managed the War- 
rangal districts. Should the Nizam not pay down the money, which it 
is said he has the means of doing, we may take it for granted that the 
districts mentioned will be held for some time at Jeast; and in the 
meantime no doubt there will be sume very active employment for a 
part of the cavalry and infantry branches of the service. 

Lord Falkland and the Commander-in-Chief are at Poonah with their 
respective ‘ followings,’ ” 





CHINA. 


Hone KonG, June 23.—It is satisfactory to be able to state that 
the sickness among the troops continues to decrease, and that the pre- 
sent state of the hospital forms a gratifying contrast to what it was this 
time last year. This, no doubt, is attributable to the arrangements 
made by General Jervois, and to the change of system and treatment on 
the part of the medical staff. The Samarang, with a detachment of 
the 59th Regiment, with four officers and 155 men, arrived here on the 
17th. 

On the 28th of last month her Majesty’s screw steamer Reynard left 
this for England, but with orders first to accompany her Majesty’s 
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brig Pilot to the Prata Sheals, about 160 miles from this, to assist in 
the rescue of part of the crew of the brig Velocipede, intelligence hay- 


ing been received of the wreck of that vessel. These shoals have been 
surveyed, but no accurate knowledge has been obtained of the strength 
and irregularity of the carrents prevailingthere. During the night of 
the 80th, while the greatest vigilance was exercised, and when, accord- 
ing to all their different means of reckoning, it was supposed that they 
were at least 30 miles from the shoals, the point of danger, the Reynard 
struck. The sea was amooth, the water deep, and nothing gave the 
slightest indication of the proximity of danger. All endeavours to get 
the vessel off failed, and the wind getting up, with aheavy sea, the ves- 
sel soon became bilged and a perfect wreck. Captain, officers, and 
crew saved nothing. They passed one night on a raft, and the follow- 
ing day reached the island, and, with the crew of the Velocipede, all got 
safely on board the Pi/ot, which vessel also barely escaped being car- 
ried on the shoals. 

Great syxpathy is felt for the able and zealous commander of the 
Reynard, Captain Gracroft, who, after frequenting all places on the 
coast of difficult navigation, and moving about with his vessel more 
than any other of her Majesty's vessels have been called upon to do, 
has met with this misfortune while engaged on this last service—one of 
humanity, but of unusual danger.—We have had occasion before to 
call the attention of the Admiralty to the description of vessel most 
suitable for the protection of commerce in China. We know of none 
more so than @ screw-propeller, such as the Reynard, enabling her 
from her draught of water to reach the factories at Canton, and w.th 
her auxiliary power to render services which no sailing vessel can per- 
form. Notwithstanding this, we believe her expenditure of coal since 
she was in commission has not exceeded 260 tons, a quantity that other 
steamers would consume in a week. 


New.y Cuarterev Steam-Suip Company.—An order has been 
issued by the Lords of the Treasury, authorizing the grant of a char- 
ter to a company formed to run an independent line of first class steam- 
ships direct from Liverpool to Rio. The company will be entitled the 
South American and Geueral Steam Navigation Company, and the di- 
rectorate will inctude some of the first mercantile men of Liverpool and 
Manchester engaged in commerce with the Brazils. The line (the 
shares of which will to a large extent be held in Manchester) will com- 
prise four first-class steam-ships, with a branch steam-ship to run to 
and from Rio and the River Plate; and the departures will be once per 
month from either end.— Times. 





Wuo cannot Finp Derenpers ?—The Government of Naples has 
found two champions. In Paris, the Univers declares that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s statements are wholly baseless; that the King is the best of Kings, 
and sv forth. But the Uxivers is the thoroughgoing organ of the U1- 
tramontane party. In England, Mr. Charles Macfarlane, the well- 
known writer, has put forth a contradictory pamphlet, asserting the 
direct opposite of the things which Mr. Gladstone has told chiefly on 
grounds within his owa knowledge, or facts seen by his own eyes ; and 
the public believes accordingly Mr. Macfarlane expresses anxiety to 
defend ‘his dearest friends,” the Ministerial party and the King of 
Naples. Another writer noted for his lenient view of Austrian, Nea- 
politan, and Roman administration, cannot withold a corroboration of 
Mr. Gladstene’s account, although in giving that corroboration the 
writer evinces his desire to say all he can on the other side. 





Foreicn Reprints or EnGusH Booxs.—An ordinance has been 
passed by the Court of Policy, British Guiana, admitting into this col- 
ony foreign reprints of English books on the payment of an ad valorem 
duty on the bmafide price of 20 per cent., whereof five per cent. is to 
go to the collecting officer, and the remainder to the English author. 
The publication of this ordinance has excited a warm controversy in 
our columns, a reference to which will at once convince our English 
copyright authors that even in this distant land they have a sturdy 
and resolute champion.-—Demerara Colonist. 





Courts or Quren’s Bencn anp Common Puieas.—By one of the 
late statutes (14th and 15th of Victoria, chap. 41) the salaries of the 
Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench and Common Pleas are regulated’ 
Under the 2d and 3d of William IV., chap. 116, the salary of the former 
was 10,000/. and of the latter 8,000/. a year. From the death of Lord 
Tenterden the Chief of the Queen’s Bench has accepted 8,000/. a year, 
and the Chief of the other Court has been paid 7,000/. for some time. 
It is now considered expedient to regulate the salaries, and they are 
declared to be—to the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bengh, 8,000/., and 
to the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 7,000/. a year. 





THE NEW YORK YACHT, “ AMERICA” —HER SUCCESS. 


Ichabod ! Ichabod! the glory of the Royal Yacht Squadron has de- 

parted from it, and 

The gentlemen of England, who live at home at ease 

And little heed what passes on the other side the seas 
have received a very severe rebuke for not keeping their eyes wide 
open. We experience ourselves no inconsiderable amount of mortifi- 
cation in noting down the fact; but it is of no use to make wry faces. 
Next to the pleasure of winning, comes the duty of bearing a loss good- 
humouredly ; and go let us award to our triumphant rivals all the praise 
which is their due, and hope that our countrymen will take early and 
effectual measures for regaining their lost laurels. 

Last week we left the yacht America still lying snug and keeping 
dark at Cowes; from the following copious extracts, it will be seen what 
she has done since—she astonished the natives by heading all their crack 
vessels when not entered in the race, and she beat them hollow in the 
grand regatta of the 22nd ult. It is to be observed indeed, that she is 
said in one report to have passed on the wrong side of the Nab Light 
ship and so to have lost the prize cup. This trifle is, however, unim- 
portant ; as the owner of the second vessel, if the report be true, will 
probably under the peculiar circumstances of the case decline receiv- 
ing it, and hand it over to Commodore Stevens. 

The Times correspondent at Cowes wrote thus, on the 16th ult. 

Most of us have seen the agitation which the appearance of a spar: 
rowhawk in the horizon creates among a flock of woodpigeons or sky- 
larks, when unsuspecting all danger, and engaged in airy flights or 
playing about over the fallows, they all at once come down to the 
ground and are rendered almost motionless by fear of the disagreeable 
visitor. Although the gentleman whose business is on the waters of 
the Solent are neither woodpigeons nor skylarks, and although the 
America is not a sparrowhawk, the effect produced by her apparition 
off West Cowes among the yachtsmen seems to have been completely 
paralyzing. 

I use the words “ seems,” because it cannot be imagined that some 
of those who took such pride in the position of England as not only 
being at the head of the whole race of aquatic sportsmen, but as fur- 
nishing almost the only men who sought pleasure and health upon the 
ocean, will allow the illustrious stranger to return with the proud 
boast to the New World that she had flung down the gauntlet to Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, and that not one had been found to take 
it up If she were victorious, all that could be said was that the 
American builder had put together a lighter, swifter, and better mass 
of wood and iron than any the English builders had matched against 
her. No one could affirm there was the least disgrace attached to us 
from the fact. But if she be permitted to sail back to New-York with 
her challenge unaccepted, and can nail under it, as it is fastened up on 
one of her beams, that no one dared touch it, then there will be some 
question as to the pith and courage of our men, and yachting must sink 
immeasurably in public estimation, and must also a deprived of the 
credit which was wont to beattached to it, of being a nursery for bring- 
ing Up our national naval spirit to a respectable and well grown ma- 
turity. The discomfiture, I repeat, would be as nothing if we were 
beaten after a well-fought field, compared to the dissredit of running 

away or evading a contest with a vaunting but certainly an honoura- 
ble enemy.—And what, after all, if we are afraid ofa phantom ? I do not 
mean for & moment to assert that the America is nct the most formida- 
ble competitor against which any yacht could be matched ; but suppose 
she has her weak point of sailing, what a chuckle her owners would 
have over us for not trying to find it cut’ She has defied every sort 
of craft, from the eccentric « fancy” of the amateur rigger, such as the 
Brilliant, down to the most orthodox cutter, and her challenge is a 
loud-sounding one: but is it not just possible that though she beat a 
schooner or a cutter on several points of sailing, the. dmerica may have 





a failing which a long match in a stiff breeze might render visible to a 
quick eye in a course round the Eddystone or to Ushant and back ? 
Most undoubtedly it is. The vessel never yet was built that could 
sail equally well on all points and in all weathers. I trust that, 
whether she runs or not in t!« Cowes regatta, her qualities will be 
tested to the utmost by some uf our first class yachts in a long run. 
It is said that Lord Cardigan has offered to lay £500 against her, but 
I cannot say if the subscription, of which there was some talk lately, 
has been progressive or not. At the very worst we can but entreat of 





Msssrs. White and Cooper, et hoc genus omne, to lay aside the delusion 
they are the best builders in the world, to take a hint even from an | 
enemy, and to follow the models of the Yankees, instead of persisting | 
in their present shape and mould of bow, beam, quarter, and run. 

There is something strange about the sudden start this challenge has | 
given the clubs. They have been reading month after month of the 
giant races, 3,000 miles long, over the Atlantic, between British and | 
American steamers, without the least notion that anything afloat could 
touch their yachts. They heard it said that the Americans were im- 
proving vastly in ship-building. Some even told them that if they 
would put British made boilers in their steamships that we should be 
beaten most unmistakably and hopelessly, owing to the better models of 
the Yankee builders. They knew that the New York pilot boats were 
matchless for speed and sea going properties in their class; but they 
areas much petrified at beholding an American yacht anchor in Cowes, 
and at getting a challeage from her, as if she were a Chinese war 
junk or a Malay prahu. Surely they had some indications of what was 
coming. For the first time appearedin Hunt’s List this year the names 
of ** The New- York Yacht Club,” Commodore, Mr. J. C. Stevens, aria, 
160 tons; and then came a return of 14 vessels, most of them of good 
size, and owned by men of thorough-going Saxon names. And yet 
when the .4merica, which has been beaten by the aforesaid Maria, 
makes her number before the Royal Yacht Squadron Club house, all 
the members rub their eyes and polish the ends of their glasses to take 
a surprised look ather. The America has been already briefly describ- 
ed, and itis enough to add that she was built by Steers, of New-York, 
on the model invented many years ago by one Daniels, of the same 
place, for the pilot boats and that her lines differ very little from those 
generally adopted in such vessels. 

Day after day gentlemen in most wonderful costumes, ranging in 
style from Dirck Hatterick to Wright in an Adelphi farce, sit at the 
windows, or in the porch of the club-house, with telescope to eye, star- 
ing at the phenomenon, or they row around her in grotesque little 
punts or goon board and have a chat with the Commodore, his brother, 
and Col. Hamilton, three very cautious and gentlemanly persons—as 
downright cute and keen as the smartest in the States, but who can 
hardly disguise, nevertheless, their pleasure at John Bull’s astonish- 
ment and evident perturbation, owning, as he does, a fleet of about 800 
yachts of all sizes—from nearly 400 tons down to three tons. At the 
same time to show that they are not above taking a hint, they have pre- 
pared a jib-boom and jib, and there is also talk of a gaff-topsail having 
been sent on board by Ratsey, of Cowes. All the week past she lay 
quietly at her moorings till Friday. Ryde regatta was going on, but 
she had withdrawn on the very weak ground that she had put forward 
a challenge to all the rest of the world upto the 17th of August, 
though it is now generally thought that withdrawal was only a piece of 
subtlety—in vulgar words ‘“‘ a dodge ”—to escape the course round the 
Isle of Wight, which is notoriously one of the most unfair to strangers 
that can be selected—and, indeed, does not appear a good race-ground 
to any one, inasmuch as the current and tides render local knowledge 
of more value than swift sailing and nautical skill. 

All the people at Ryde appear to be labouring under a perpetual de- 
lusion that ‘* the Queen is coming ;’ and even on Friday last the ma- 
nia was as rife as ever, though it was known that Her Majesty was en- 
gaged in giving the usual annual /é/e to the farmers’ labourers and 
the crews of the yachts. For some reason or other, though there was a 
whole armada of yachts at Ryde on Friday, there was great difficulty 
in getting up arace. For the £50 cup for square-rigged yachts of the 
Royal Victoria Yacht Club, only two entries were made, so that the 
match could not come off, as the club requires three entries for each 
race. For the second race, prize £50 cup for cutters of 75 to 105 tons 
of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club, only the Gondola entered, an 87 ton 
cutter, which Mr. Woodhouse, the owner, is said to be desirous of run- 
ning against the .dmerica ; so there was no race. 

At last three fore-and-aft schooners of the Royal Victoria Yacht 
Club—the Fernande, 126 tons, Major Martyn; .d/naconda, 110 tons, 
Sir C. lbbetsen; Bianca, 31 tons, Mr. Webster, (the Fernande, it will 
be seen, is one of the competitors with the .Imerica for the Royal Yacht 
Society £100 cup on Friday next) entered. The Bianca declined the 
contest before the race was half over, and the match was lett between 
the other two, the 4naconda proving the better boat in suc weather 
as there was, and finishing the course, which was twice round from the 
starting vessel off Ryde pier to the Brambles round the Calshot light- 
vessel, and then round the Nab in advance of the Fernande. The event 
of the day, however, was the appearance of the Yankee. I sappose 
she was tempted out by, the breeze of wind, which was not, however, 
quite good for six knots, by the sailing of several crack schooners 
from Cowes, and by the desire to run past Osborne decorated for the 
féte, and with the Royal yachts lying dressed in the roads, close un- 
der the house, so that the Queen might see what a craft brother Jona- 
than could turn out. Whatever the reason, out she came, with the 
wind on her quarter, (after three or four schooners had got well ahead 
of her,) under mainsail, foresail, and the new jib. She went along 
very steadily and well up to Ryde, but did not show any great supe- 
riority till she was off the pier, about 3.20, when she seemed as if she 
had put a screw into her stern, hoisted her fore-and-aft topsail, and 
began to ‘ fly” through the water. She passed schooners and cutters 
one after the other, just as a Derby winner passes the ‘‘ ruck,” and as 
the breeze freshened slid with the speed of an arrow out towards the 
Nab, standing upright as a ramrod under her canvass, while the 
schooners were staggering under every stitch they could set, and the 
cutters were heeling over under gaff topsails and balloon jibs. It was 
remarked by the crowd on the pier-head that there was scarcely any 
foam at her bows, nor any broken water raised in a mass before them : 
but that the waves appeared to fall away under her keel and sides. 
offering the minimum of resistance to her course, owing to the pecu- 
liar form of her “entry.” Still, the nauticals looked knowing, and 
said, ‘‘ Oh, ay, this is all very well for a schooner on this wind—let us 
see how she'll come back, when the wind will be a point or so worse for 
her!” The 4merica soon gave them an opportunity of judging on this 
point too. She went about in splendid style, a little short of the Nab, 
spinning round like a top, and came bowling away towards Cowes as 
fast if not faster than ever. As if to let our best craft see she did not 
care about them, the America went up to each in succession, ran to 
leeward of every one of them as close as she could, and shot before 
them in success:on, coming to anchor off Ryde at least two miles, as it 
seemed to me, ahead of any of the craft she had been running against. 
Having landed the Messrs. Stevens for the ball at the club-house, she 
made sail in the evening for Cowes, and bowled away like a seagull, 
leaving all the boatmen and yachtmen with a deep sense that she was 
a “tartar,” the former, in particular, being duly offended with the 
liberal display of stars and stripes on her ensign and burgee on such 
a crack craft, and irritated with “the gentlemen” for not accepting 
her challenge. Indeed, I hear one liberal offer was made by a boat- 
man on behalf of his mates, to man a crack cutter if ‘‘the gentle- 
men” would risk their money, run the Yankee to Cape Clear and back, 
the worse the weather the better, and ‘‘ crack on till the masts went 
to-——.” The proposition was not acceded to, greatly to the disgust 
of these naval Curtii. 


The same clever writer, dating from Cowes on the afternoon of the 
21st ult., says— 

The challenge of the Americans has at last been accepted, Mr. Ste- 
phenson, M.P., has taken up their gage, and all that remains is to sail 
the match as soon as the regatta to-morrow is over. The conditions of 
the race are not known, but the sum staked on the event by Mr. Ste- 
phenson is £100. The vessel which is opposed to the America is an 
iron schooner of 100 tons, called the Titania. She was built by Messrs. 
Robinson and Rugell, and is said to be a fast vessel in smooth water; 
but I must confess I share in the doubts expressed by most people here 
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acteristic trait that the hon. member puts his 
derful as are the capabilities of that universal 
proved that it is & better material than wood for the hulls of 


trust in iron, but 
metal it is yet to be 
yachts. 
Theclub houseis crammed with members, - 
excitement than is usually visible on such come noes — 
going yachtsmen. It does one’s heart good to see the Marquis f. ~ 
sea ag full of life and fire as in his best days, with a jaurty toe 
hat on his head, a pair of flowing canvas trowsers, and a da aL 
blue jacket, walking about in front of the club, with a heartyarge 
the hand for all his friends, and a word for all around and the : ee vd 
into his boat with a stout stiff stride, as though he had never left a we 
behind at Waterloo. But that the old Pearl had no chance Li sa he 
tain that the Marquis would not have allowed the Americans ~ — 
it to say that it was weeks before any Englishman took up their re 
lenge. Lord Jersey and a number of other members of both Ho nd 
are also here, looking much better, but very different as regard ™ 
outward man from what they were a few weeks ago in Lenten p ce 
1 o'clock a fillip was given to the saunterers and idlers by the Ame seq 
showing signs that she was gettin: under weigh. She hoisted her — 
sail, then her fore and aft foresail, and when her prodigious for a 
was up and filled shot from her moorings like an arrow senente an 
Needles, greatly to the discomfiture of a little fleet of artists arou ry 
who were busily engaged in taking her portrait. I hada good o = 
tunity of seeing how she was handled, as I was close alongside Hr 
time, and I must say that, though her men were smart, in that res ; 
we have nothing to fear from her, the start being made in a fair oven : 
way. This is no criterion, to be sure, of what she can do, as there ol 
no occasion for haste, the Commodore merely wishing to have a sail in 
her; but it did not strike me that her crew, undoubtedly fine able. 
bouies young men, were at all superior to our ordinary sailors. Her 
exterior is so finely smoothed—I might say polished—that it is difficult 
to believe till rf touch her sides that she is not made of iron, and | 
again observe the curious way in which the water fizzed up from her 
bows—it was not raised up in foam breaking away from the prow ag 
with our cutters, but started up in thin little jets, and fell away under 
the bows just in the same way that water spurts up before a knife blade 
moved rapidly through it. Another peculiarity, and one I think which 
it would be well if our yachtsmen ¢. pied, is that her sails are laced to 
the booms and masts, so that not the slightest particle of wind can es. 
cape the sails. Long as her masts seem she stands remarkably well 
under canvas. Judging from her course to-day, she steers easily and 
is very manageable. With all sail set she is not so handsome to our 
eyes as our own craft, mainly on account of the cut of her main and 
fore and aft foresails, which are more in the shape of lengthened, obtuse. 
angled paralollegrams than our own, and have not near so great a 
difference between the length at the boom and at the gaff. 

Just as I am writing this the people are running down to the piers 
and to the beach. It is nearly 3 o’clock, and the America js sailing 
back from the Needles, past Cowes, with a flotilla of yachts around her. 
She has foresail, fore and aft foresail, and mainsail set (her new jib 
not being used), and goes almost as softly, lightly, and quickly through 
the sea as a swallow skims over a meadew. About 20 cutters, schoon- 
ers, and yauls are after her, most of them with every sail they can set, 
but she shoots away from them with the greatest ease, Several yachts 
which have been cruising about alter their course, and drop in before 
her, but the America guins on the best of them as if they were not mo- 
ving at all, and before she had passed the point which shuts out my 
view of the Solent, just off the entrance to Cowes from the Portsmouth 
side, she had left them all hopelessly in the rear, the work of about 10 
minutes. 


From another source we learn that the following are the some- 
what curious terms of the intended match (if match it can now be called) 
between the America and the Titania. 


In reply to the proposition made by Commodore Stevens, Mr. Step- 
henson agrees to sail his schooner yacht, 7'itania, against the New York 
yacht, America, for the sum of 1007. each. The course to be from the 
Nab Light to a station 20 miles off. Vessels having run or turned to 
windward, as the case may be, from the starting point to the station 
vessel, that point of superiority will be decided, and 50/. awarded.— 
The Commodore, Lord Wilton, will then start tne yachts again to return 
to the Nab, when the other point of sailing and the remaining portion 
of thestakes will be awarded.—The stakes before starting, to be lodged 
with the Earl of Wilton.—It is the wish of the owner of the two vessels 
that the Earl of Wilton’s decision shall be final.—Both vessels to be 
sailed in every respect to the best advantage.—The Ear! of Wilton will 
Start the vessels on the earliest day after he considers suitable 
for the purpose. 

R. Y. 8. Club-house, August 19. 1851. 


Of the match open to vessels of all nations, sailed round the Isle of 
Wight, on the 22nd. ult., the following is a brief report. 

Cowes. Friday—10 30 P.M. 

The £100 cup, for all nations, wasrun for to-day, and after a most 
exciting contest, was won by the America, which beat all her competi- 
tors with the greatest ease. The day was fine, and at starting there was 
not much wind —Eighteen vessels entered for the cruise, and wentoff 
beautifully at 10 o’clock At the Nab the America, shot ahead, and 
at the Needles was seven or eight miles ahead of the nearest yacht. 
She carried away her jib-boom. 

The Arrow ran ahore at Ventnor. There were no other casualities, 
though it blew freshly from 8. S. W. outside. Many of the yachts 
have not yet returned. 

The Queen went off to the Needles to see the race, and the Royal 
yacht ran part of the way home with the America. She rounded the 
Needles at eignt minutes to 6 o’clock after which the wind died away, 
and the rest of the match was a drifting race. The ~dmerica, Wis 
loudly cheered by all ashore and afloat. 

The America arrived at the starting vessel at 8 35 P. M.; the Juror, 
47 tons cutter, Mr. T. Le Marchant at 8 55. 


The following is a correct list of the eighteen vessels alluded to. 


Yachts. Tons. Owners. 
Beatrice - - - : : 161 Sir P. Carew, Bart. 
Volante” - - : : : 48 J. L. Cragie, Esq. 
Arrow - - - - : 84 Tiomas Chamberlayne, Esq: 
Wyvern - - : : . 205 The Duke of Marlborough. 
Tone - : - : . 75 Almond Hill, Esq. 
Constance - - . ° ° 218 Marquis of Conyngham. ? 
Titania. - = + 100 Robert Stephenson, Esq., MP. 
Gipsy Queen - : Soe 160 Sir H. B. Hoghton, Bart. 
Alarm ° : - - - 193 J. Weld, Esq. 
Mona a eon ee 82 Lord Alfred Paget. 
America .- - : - : 170 J.C. Stevens, Esq. 
Brilliant - ° é . . 392 George H. Ackers, Esq. 
Bacchante - - - : : 80 B. H. Jones, Esq. 
Freak - - - - - 60 W. Curling, Es. 
Stella : - : : - 65 R. Frankland, Esq. 
Eclipse . rm “ « . 50 H.S Fearon, Esq. 
Fernande - ° - : - 127 Major M. Martyn. : 
Aurora’ - ° e ° . 43 Le Marchant Thomas, Ks4- 


We have not room for the letter containing Commodore Stevens's spite 
ited challenge, which has finally drawn out the Titania as a sort of hone 
ourable forlorn hope. We shall be both delighted and surprised ie 
match ead otherwise then may be expected. The Commodore — 
to sail any vessel, of any rig, for any sum, up to 10,000 guineas. 

No truly English reader will think that we have given too much spac? 
to the particulars of our own defeat—at least, on second thoughts. 

Convicr Discipuine AND TRANSPORTATION.—The proposal of _ 
Grey to send into the colony of New Zealand a body of men — ts 
name of “exiles,” but who are really convicts with unexpired tick®® 
of leave, should the inhabitants be willing to receive them, 438 yer 
rejected by public meetings held at New Plymouth, New Munster, a 
Wellington. The colonists decline the favour intended by the oan 
Office, on the ground that, although the introduction of such por 
might be advantageous in argumenting the supply of labour, 1 we the 
diminish the existing security of property, and by deteriorating 





as to her being a fit rival for the America, and am inclined to think she 
will be beaten hand over hand, notwithstanding the high reputation of 
much longer without some degree of discredit being attached to the 


win, the America may pull down her stars and stripes as soon as she 
likes. If he be beaten, it will only be after a good race; and no one 





he did not lose £100 with a becoming grace henoris causa. It is achar- 





can say he did not do his best for the honour of the country, and that | property and the administration of justice. They therefore depte t. 
“the proposed measure, and have memorialised Earl Grey to that effec 


moral character of the settlement, prevent respectable families a See 
rope from emigrating to New Zealand. The inhabitants of New 


her builders. However, Mr. Stephenson will have the credit of taking | ster declare that they view the proposition with the greatest alarm - 
up achallenge which could not have been permitted to lie before us , disapprobation, as they apprehend that the natives would be ag eo 
‘ ¢ | ated by their communication with convicts. The members of the wad 
spirit of our yachtsmen, which hitherto has been unquestioned. If he | gelical Alliance, at Wellington, declare that, while, by the prop? 

| measure, the benevolent exertions of many years wou 


ld be neutralise? 
on 0 


a vastly increased expenditure would be required for the protectio” | 
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NIBLO'S. 


VEN- 
benefit and last appearance at Niblo’s on SATURDAY E 
MBX hat dich the aye cvxst with oa arey of talent seldom witnessed oa the ome 
ae str R, with Mrs. Mowatt, Mr. Dyott, Mr. W. R. Blake, Mr. pose 

Mr Parsloe, Mrs. Dyott, and Miss I, Hill. The Comedy of the ue od 
Mr. The Duke, Mr. Dyott; Juliana, Mrs. Mowatt ; Volante, Miss Mary Taylor : _ 
MOOT Bland : Jacques, r. Blake; Zamora, Miss 1. Hill. Curtain rises at 7 1-2, precisely. 
Oy ° 








TRIPLER HALL. 
‘Open at Seven. To Commence at Eight. 
GREAT AND ENTHUSIASTIC SUCCESS 


or 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON'S 
GRAND DRAWING ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS 


ET SOIREES MYSTERIEUSE. 


i y-8i 1 » the best proofs 
nces nightly average Twenty-six Hundred Persons. These are the b ; 
The aoe aodereon oan advance to impress on the public the magnificence and interest of 
: uisborate performances in Natural Magic, illustrative of the fallacy of Necromancy, 
pemonology and Witchcraft. 

Every evening durin the week Professor A. wil] have the honour of introducing severe 
new and Sswounting onders, and recommends early arrivals. 

Admission 50 Cents. Juveniles under twelve years of age, 25 cents, 


Secure Tickets at the Hotels, at the Hall, or at the City Ticket Office, (S. C. Jollie’s, 300 


way. 
Brvor particulare see bills of the day. 


TRIPLER HALL. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
GREAT FASHIONABLE DAY ENTERTAINMENT, 
On SATURDAY. 


?ESSOR ANDERSON, THE WIZARD OF THE NORTH, begs to acknowledge 
cae of over One Hundred and Seventy Levers during the past fortnight, mony 
from heads of families and parties residing in the adjacent country districts, relative to his 
viving an afternoon entertainment, to enable quay visitors to return home early. > 
in compliance with such flattering and universal request, Professor Anderson has the 
honour to anoounce that he will give a 
GRAND FASHIONABLE DAY PERFORMANCE 
ET SOIREES MYSTERIUSES. 
For Juveniles, Schools, Distant Residents, &c., &c. 
ON SATURDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 6. 
Doors open at 2 1-2; Commence at 3. 
The performance will terminate about 5 1-4 o'clock. 
Admission 50 Cents. Juveniles under 12 years, 25 Cents. 








Mr. WitLu1aM CLEVELAND is autborized to make collections, and obtain new subscribers 
for this Journal in the Eastern Provinces, &c. 





Dirp at his residence in Broadway, on Thursday morning last, Henry Eagle, Esq., in 
he 84th year of his age,—of paralysis. ——At Staten Island, on 20th August, Octavia Gibson, 
nfant daughter of Alexander Ranken, Esq. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-44 110 1-2 








TENS ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1851. 





The English political news brought down to the 23d ult. is altogether 
unimportant; the usual gleanings of general interest will be found 
scattered through our columns. The harvesting proceeds favourably. 
Efforts are making for a renewal of the scheme which contemplated 
substituting Galway for Liverpool, as the great North Atlantic mail- 
packet station. We neither approve the plan, nor deem it likely to 
succeed. 

From the Continent of Europe there is also no stirring intelligence, 
although the elements of trouble and disorder are rife in various quar- 
ters.—Paris is occupied with interminable speculations on the proba- 
ble candidates for the Presidential office. Amongst these, the Prince 

de Joinville is still designated, andif taken up by the legitimist and 
monarchical party he would undoubtedly come into the field with strong 
chances in his favour. The French are largely influenced by the per- 
sonal character and bearing of those who aspire to eminence amongs 
them; and the Princes of the house of Orleans have not, we believe, 
shared in the dislike with which their father, Louis Philippe, was re- 
garded, so soon as hisselfish, grasping, hollow policy became apparent 
through the studied and dazzling veil in which his able and artful 
conduct succeeded in enwrapping it. —Emilie de Girardin, one of the 
most brilliant writers in France—where, by the way, brilliancy is too 
exclusively cultivated—has been following in the steps of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and showing up the atrocities of the Papal Government, as our 
countryman has exposed those of the King of Naples. It may be doubt- 
ed whether any benefit will result from the denunciations, to the pre- 
sent victims of oppression; but they will serve to embarrass negotia- 
tions and intercourse between those countries in which public opinion 
is heard, and those in which the press is muzzled. Future generations 
may, perhaps, derive benefit from these partial interferences, even al- 
though their tendency be to link still more closely together for a time 
the arbitrary rulers of a large portion of Europe.—It is announced 
that the Austrian Government has summarily expelled from its domin- 
ions Mr. Warrens, late Consul-General of the U. States at Vienna, and 
for the last few years the proprietor of the widely-known newspapcr 
The Lloyds. The cause assigned is the publication of some unpalata- 
ble political remarks. This circumstance, coupled with the late mal- 
treatment of Mr. Brace, will embitter the diplomatic relations between 
this country and Austria.—The determination of the Porte to release 
Kossuth is still positively reported, and will perchance lead to a sus- 
pension of political intercourse between Austria and Turkey ; whilst 
the presence of a strong British naval force before Tunis, backing the 
demands of the Sultan in that quarter, is taken as evidence that Aus- 
trian and Russian influence at Constantinople has succumbed before 
that of our Ambassador, Sir Stratford Canning. 





_ In connection with the invasion of Cuba, the telegraphic wires dur- 
‘ng the past week have been industriously charged with all sorts of re- 
Ports, many of which have been so evidently self-contradictory, and 
many so highly improbable, that the public mind here has settled into 
+ state of unbelief in any rumour whatever, unsupported by reliable 
Proof. Thus, when it was yesterday announced from New Orleans that 
the Cherokee steamer had arrived there from Havannah, with news of 
the very highest importance—being no less than the capture and exe- 
‘ution of Lopez and his band—there was an evident disposition to wait 
the expected arrival of a steamer at this port, before giving credence 
Pb Tumour. It is possible, probable, and we hesitate not to add 
‘ne that the rumour may prove correct; for if the brief and 
. y tragedy be thus closed, a vast further loss of human life, Span- 
is and American, will be avoided—these scandalous and lawless ex- 
— will be indefinitely postponed—we shall be spared the painful 
we of the Federal Government unable to carry out its foreign 
‘Teaties, at which contingency the Washington and other American 
ee have been latterly hinting—complicated and difficult ques- 
wae may arise between Spain and her allies on the one part 
tien e United States on the other, may be permitted to bide their 
“te and a mor 
200 be partially cleared. 
coteaeee facts, new to us since last Saturday, are the death of 
=a nna, who commanded the military force sent against the in- 
ers by the Captain-General of 
of the Spanish Consul, 


who has transferred his offici : 
Charge of the British official functions to the 


€ convenient season—and so the darkened political hor- | 





the dismissal of the Collector of Customs at New Orleans by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. This last act of justice is the legitimate re- 
sult of negligence or connivance on that gentleman’s part in allowing 
the Pampero steamer an easy clearance from port. It is to be regret- 
ted that there is no civil officer on whom the indignation of the Gov- 
ernment might be visited, for the late failure in affording protection to 
the official representative of Spain. 

P. 8S. There seems full reason to believe the New Orleans telegraphic 
report of the 4th inst., which is as follows :— 

Gen. Lopez was captured at San Christoval, and brought to Havana, 


where he was publicly garroted on the 29th ultimo. All his men were 
likewise captured and executed. 





The Canadian Parliamentary session was closed at Toronto, by the 
Governor General, on Saturday last; and we extract from the Patriot 
of that city the following brief account of the ceremony. 


THE PROROGATION. 

Shortly after 12 o’clock on Saturday, noon, the Governor General, 
escorted by Major Denison’s Company of Light Dragoons, proceeded to 
the Parliament House, where a Guard of Honour from the 71st Regi- 
ment was drawn up to receive him. The Military Pensioners (under 
the command of Major Tulloch and Capt. Graham,) formed a line along 
the carriuge-way leading to the building; this, by the bye, is the first 
appearance of this new force, and they certainly are a useful, active 
looking set of men, admirably adapted to the purpose for which they 
are employed. His Excellency was accompanied by Lady Elgin and 
Lady Elma Bruce, Col. Crampton, (late Governor of Honduras), Col. 
Bruce, Lord Mark Kerr, another Aid-de-Camp, the Adjutant General, 
ke. The Legislative Council Chamber was densely crowded with spec- 
tators—the ladies entirely occupying all that part of the Chamber with- 
in the Bar, except where the seats of the members were placed. 

An immense number of Bills, having been assented to, His Excellen- 
cy in a clear and distinct voice read the speech, which we give below. 
His Excellency then left the building in the same order as before, and 
returned to Elmsley Villa—a faint attempt at a cheer being raised at 
his departure. 


In the above account there are two inaccuracies—Lady Elgin was not 
present, and the name of Col. Crampton is substituted for that of Col. 
Fancourt, of whom we had occasion to speak last week. Lady Elgin 
was at the Falls of Niagara, where she was joined immediately after 
the ceremony by Lord Eigin, who has taken a house there on the Bri- 
tish side for a residence of six weeks. 

The following was the Royal speech, for such it is considered, and it 
was delivered as customary both in French and English : 

Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Councii : 
Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly. 

I thank you for the diligence with which you have performed your 
laborious duties during this protracted Session, and [ trust that the 
Province will derive benefit from the many important enactments which 
you have passed. 

Thegrants which you have made for the erection of Light Houses, and 
for other improvements in the navigation of the St. Lawrence, and the 
relief which you have afforded to shipping by the remission of Light 
Dues, and the reduction of the Immigrant Tax, will no doubt prove ad- 
vantageous to the trade of the Province. It is highly satisfactory 
that the favourable state of the Revenue should have enabled you to 
adopt these measures. 

The measures which you have matured with much care and delibe- 
ration for the encouragement of Railway enterprise will, I trust, be 
productive of very beneficial results to the Province at large, by at- 
tracting trade—enhancing the value of property—promoting the settle- 
ment of the Country,—and leading to increased intercourse between 
the Sister Colonies. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly : 

I thank you for the readiness with which you have granted the sup- 
plies necessary for the public service. 
Honourable Gentlemen and Gentlemen: 

The satisfactory condition of the Provincial Revenue and credit—the 
progress of public improvements—the creditable appearance of Uana- 
dian Industry at the Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Na- 
tions,—and the harmony with which the three Branches of the Legisla- 
ture co-operate for the public good, have attracted much attention 
to the Province, and removed prejudices and misgivings engendered 
by years of disquiet. At the close of the Parliament, I feel that I 
am entitled to congratulate you on the share which you have had in 
bringing about these gratifying results. It is my firm resolution to 
continue to administer the Government in conformity with the wishes 
of the people of the Province as expressed through the loeal Parlia- 
ment, believing that this course of proceeding on my part is best cal- 
culated to secure contentment and peace which are the foundation of 
national prosperity; and trusting that the religious principles and 
good sense of the people of the Province will induce them to eschew 
violent and extreme courses—to cultivate habitual respect for law and 
the rights of property—and to cherish towards each other feelings of 
mutual kindness and good will. 

The Honourable the Speaker of the Legislative Council then declared 
that it was the pleasure of His Exceilency the Governor General that 
the Parliament should stand prorogued to Wednesday, the eighth day 
of October, 1851. 

Lord Elgin’s speech calls for no comment-—-it is of the form and cha- 
racter customary on such occasions. Two facts only tempt us out of the 
reserve which has gradually crept over us, in touching upon local po- 
litics. The first is matter for congratulation, and has come rather un- 
expectedly upon us—the second is fitte r subject of condolence, but might 
undoubtedly have been anticipated. The Earl of Elgin has been in- 
vited to visit Montreal, when he leaves Western Canada to transplant 
the seat of Government to Quebec—Earl Grey has given an unfavora- 
ble reply to the address of the Provincial Parliament which protested 
against the entire equalization of duties on Canadian and foreign tim- 
ber. What else could have been expected? What else but the habitual 
phrases, touching the certainty of general benefit, and the impression 
that local injury was exaggerated? The measure of Free Trade is very 
nearly full; and whether for good or evil, the Whigs have not done 
their work negligently. 


THe Nova Scotia Evectrions.—The following communication from 
Halifax, dated the 3rd inst., was telegraphed to the New-York papers, 
before the arrival of the America, steamer, at Boston. 


The general election in this Province, for members of Parliamen, has 
resulted in a majority for the existing Government. The Honourable 
the Provincial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Financial Secre- 
tary, leading members of the Cabinet, have been re-elected. The first 
gentleman, the Hon. Mr. Howe, was returaed for Cumberland county, 
without opposition. The Hon. Mr. McKeaghney was defeated. We have 
numerous alterations, several counties having partially or, totally 
changed sides in politics since the last election —The members return- 
ed stand 32 or 33 to 19—four seats doubtful. It is probable that when 
all are heard from and one or two seats under protest are determined 
upon, the Liberals will have their old majority, seven—possibly nine. 
—The construction of the Railway from Halifax to Portland, and 
through New-Brunswick to Quebec, may be considered as secured. 
That question has been one of the prominent points in the election— 
the Liberals being in favour of, and the Conservatives opposed to it. 





Mr. Henry J. Raymond, formerly associate Editor o& the Courier & 
Enquirer, and lately occupying the post of Speaker of the New York 
House of Assembly, is about to start under very favourable auspices a 
new daily penny paper in this city: 





DR. RAE’S SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
We received on Thursday the following interesting communication 


Cuba—the retreat from New Orleans; from Dr. Rae, whose zealous labours in the cause of humanity have 


already made his name familiar to the public. A very large amount 


and French Consuls resident in that city—and of attention must soon be concentrated on the fate of the various ex- / 








peditions fitted out with the praiseworthy object of relieving the miss- 
ing mariners. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 


Fort Confidence, North East end of Great Bear Lake, 
14th October, 1850. 


Sir,—The protracted absence of the excellent Sir John Franklin and 
his gallant companions has excited for some time past so much interest 
and anxiety in the public mind, not only in England but in all civil- 
ized communities, that I offer no apology for troubling you with the 
present communication, which, however unimportant in itself, may be 
thought worthy of a corner in your valuable paper, in consequence of 
the subject on which it treats, although I most sincerely hope that, 
long ere this reaches you, news may be received that some one of the 
well equipped sea Expeditions to the Arctic coast during the past sum- 
mer has effectually relieved the long suffering explorers. 

In addition to the several ship Expeditions sent from England and 
the United States last season to search the Arctic shores, it was the 
intention of the Honourable Hudson’s Bay Company that two or more 
boat parties, formed of the officers and servants y this portion of their 
territories, should descend the McKenzie River, and trace the coast, 
East and West from its mouth, as far as practicable. 

Being in charge of the McKenzie River District, I received instruc- 
tions to the above effect from Sir George Simpson, (the able and enter- 
prising territorial Governor,) in the latter part of last June, when on 
the annual voyage to Portage La Loche or Mithy Portage, with the 
Furs, &c., obtained in the winter. At the same time, Commander 
Pullen, (who had come with a party of twelve men from H. M. ship 
Plover to the McKenzie in autumn 1849,) being in company on his way 
to England, via York Factory, received orders from the Admiralty to 
return to the Arctic coast, and proceed along shore Eastward as far as 
Cape Bathurst, and from thence to strike out to sea direct for Banks’ 
Land. Unfortunately, from unavoidable circumstances, the stock of 
provisions available at Fort Simpson and other stations in the District 
was so small that only one party could be sufficiently victualled; of 
course precedence was given to Commander Pullen, and he immediately 
changed his course towards the North. By the same conveyance I 
learnt that Sir George Simpson, having with his usual perspicuity 
foreseen the probability of a scarcity of provisions on the McKenzie, 
ordered two boats loaded with pemican and flour to be forwarded from 
Red River Colony by the first open water in Spring, and these I hoped 
to meet soon enough to have still time to proceed to the coast and 
search it to some extent Westward. But in this I was disappointed, 
for although we travelled with as much rapidity as possible from the 
portage where we met the boats, we did not arrive at Fort Simpson 
until the 16th August, a date much too late to attempt what was 
intended to be done, as it would be the 24th or 25th of the month before 
we could reach the sea. Under these circumstances it was difficult to 
decide how the men and provisions at my disposal could be employed 
to most advantage. 

It being the belief of those on whose judgment most reliance can be 
placed, that the missing vessels are shut up somewhere between the 
longitude of 103° and 115° West and latitude 71° and 74° North, it is 
evident that the most direct route thither from the Southward is by the 
Coppermine River, and that is the route I intend to follow next sum- 
mer, if I receive no intelligence that the searching parties of this sea- 
son have been successful. To carry out my intentions, I started from 
Fort Simpson with two boats, Mr. H. McKenzie (an assistant), and 
fourteen men, on the 23rd August; but owing to head winds and stormy 
weather on this large Lake did not arrive here until the 10th ult. This 
is to be our winter quarters; and fortunately the houses were in as 
good condition as when I left them last autumn, requiring nothing but 
doors, windows, and a coat of mud, to make them habitable. As we 
could not expect a long continuance of fine weather, no time was lost 
in establishing fisheries and procuring venison from the natives, so as to 
lay up a winter stock, in which we have been more successful than I 
at one time anticipated, having already on hand about two months’ 
provisions for all our party amounting to eighteen persons and thir- 
teen dogs. 

What I feared would be the most difficult matter to accomplish was 
the building of two boats, light enough to be transported across to the 
Coppermine, as it was very generally thought that the wood in this 
neighbourhood was not suitable for that purpose, and the late Mr. 
Simpson mentions in his narrative that his carpenter had muca trouble 
in finding boards sufficiently good to repair his boats. {Iam happy to 
say that we have sueceeded much better than was anticipated, one of 
the boats being already more than half finished, and boards enough 
sawn to complete both. They are to be 22 feet keel, 6 feet 6 inches 
beam, and 2 feet 3 inches deep amidships, exclusive of keel, and each 
rigged with two lug sails. 

It may be supposed by many that to continue the search for Sir John 
Franklin beyond the summer of 1850, if not then found, would bea 
useless waste of time, labour, and money; but with this supposition I 
cannot agree, and my opinion is founded on a personal experience 
which few persons have had an opportunity of acquiring, and which 
leads me to believe that a part or all of Sir John’s party may still exist 
in 1851. In 1846-7 I wintered at Repulse Bay with a party of twelve 
men, only two of whom before arriving there had ever practiced deer 
shooting, and two others were fishermen. We had little or no fuel that 
could be properly so called, the mud with which our stone house was 
plastered never dried but only froze, and it was so cold inside thai a 
man, one night, got his knee frost-bitten, although he had one of his 
companions under the blankets with him. Yet we suffered no priva- 
tion as far as regarded food, except that during the shortest days we 
took only one meal per diem as a precautionary measure, not knowing 
how late it might be in the Spring before the reindeer migrated North- 
ward, That we were not much the worse for our exposure to cold and 
low diet may be inferred from the fact that in Spring we traced about 
five hundred miles of new coast, forming the shores of Committee Bay, 
in doing which I and one of my men travelled on foot upwards of a 
thousand miles, and were on our return (although rather /ow in flesh) 
as sound and well as when we started. When leaving York Factory, 
in June 1846, we had not more than four months provisions with us ; 
when we returned to that place after an absence of fourteen months 
and twenty-three days, we had still a third“of our original stock of 
provisions on hand—showing that we had by our own exertions, in a 
country previously totally unknown to us, obtained the means of sub- 
sistence for twelve months. Why may not Sir John Franklin’s party 
do the same? If he has been providentially thrown on or near a part 
of the coast where reindeer od fish are at all numerous, surely out of 
so many officers and men, sportsmen may be found after some practice, 
expert enough to shoot the former, and fishermen to seine or net the 
latter—or take them with hook and line set under the ice. 

When I began this letter it was my object to give you as brief an 
outline as possible of my contemplated operations, but I have digressed 
sadly, and must now endeavour to return to the subject. In Spring, 
should our stock of provisions admit of it, | purpose proceeding with a 
couple of companions and a sled of three dogs, in the beginning of May, 
fifteen or twenty days march to the Northward, between Victoria and 
Wollaston Lands—during which trip I hope to travel 500 or 600 miles 
(i. e. 250 or 300 miles out and the same distance homeward), should we 
meet with no very serious obstacle. In the mean time, provisions for 
the summer's voyage will be hauled on sleds and deposited at the Ken- 
dall River, to which place the boats are to be brought over as soon as 
the Dease River breaks up, which may be about the 6th or 7th of June, 
when I shall be at the Kendall to meet them, and prepared to descend 
the Coppermine as soon as it becomes clear of ice. The direction to be 
afterwards followed will depend much upon the state of the sea ice and 
the appearance and trending of the lands that I had visited in my 
previous journey. 

The winter here set in rather early, the Thermometer having fallen 
to zero (Fah.) on the 22d ultimo. Siuce then the weather has been 
mild for the season, with continued Easterly winds, which for the past 
week has caused our hunters to be unsuccessful, as it has led the deer 
(which invariably travel head to wind) to a great distance. 

I cannot expect you to afford space in your paper for this lengthy 
communication, but perhaps you may consider some portions of it, if 
put into somewhat better form, —— ps appearing in print. 

am, Sir, Xc., 


JOHN RAE. 


Tue Great Exurerrion.—It has been decided, by the Commission- 
ers, that the building shall close on Saturday, October 11. A meeting 
of the Commissioners will be held at the Crystal Palace on Wednesday, 
October 15, to receive the report of the several juries, &c. On this oc- 
casion, the attendance of the exhibitors, the juriors, and the foreign and 
local commissioners, and the members of the local committees, is re- 








quired. Immediately after the close of their proceedings, leave will be 
given given to exhibitors to remove their goods. 
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reports of the juries, and the names of the persons receiving 
» 4 will sferwerds be published in the London Gazette. Medals 
will also be given to the juries—tke foreign and local commissioners— 
the chairman, treasurer, and secretary of the local committees, and 
other persons who have rendered services, accompanied by & certifivate 
and a copy of rs of the juries. All the memorials will be present- 
ed simultaneonsly, but no date is yet fixed. 





Captain Siborne’s large and mnbostonty worked model of the Battle 
of Waterloo, representing an area of nearly four miles—where the time 
selected is that of the arrival of the Prussians under Blucher—has 
ust been added to the treasures of the United Service Institution in 
cotland Yard, London. It contains 190,000 metal figures. ——The 
late Dr. Lingard has left his valuable library to St. Cuthbert’s College, 
Ushaw.—At the close of last summer, a Danish merchant of the 
name of Sundt, who was in Greenland on a fishing-expedition, discov- 
ered in the neighbourhood of Disco, Upernavik, &c., several veins of 
copper, lead, iron, and plumbago. As the whole of Greenland is crown 
Tend, he petitioned the King for a grant of the mineral property under 
the soil. This has been acceded to; and a short time since a well- 
equipped schooner, provisioned for wintering there, left Copenhagen. 
A nn 1 engineer and several miners from Konigsberg accompanied 
the expedition.——The order issued recently by the Admiralty, that 
no contract mail-packet should be built of iron, has been rescinded. —— 
To the notice of the sale of M. Donnadieu’s autographs, which has al- 
ready appeared in the J/bion, we may add that the unpublished cor- 
respondence of Charles the First with his confidential servant Captain 
Titus, offered for sale, was bought in at £130:—the British Museum, 
it is understood, bidding the previous sum of £125. Titus was the 
euthor of the celebrate emphies against Cromwell, called “‘ Killing 
no Murder.—Cardinal Antonio Maria Cadolini, Bishop of Ancona, 
died there on the Ist ult.——Mr. Muntz has given notice of a rotion 
for next session to the effect that the reporters be allowed to remain in 
their gallery during divisions of the House of Commons, and to take 
into consideration if the strangers in the other gallery can also be per- 
mitted to remain there during the divisions, without prejudice to the 
business of the House——A London paper states that Dr. Hendren, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Clinton, who took prominent part in 
the case of Miss Talbot, was sent to the right about immediately 
after her marriage. The fact is, the Doctor did not manage that busi- 
ness so adroitly as he ought to have done, especially when we regard the 
large amount of money there was at stake. He has, consequently, 
retired, and in his place Dr. Burgess of Monmouthshire, has been ap- 
inted. The new bishop will reside at Prior-park, near Bath.—— 
man pledges himself to swim from Dover to Calais, according to a 
letter dated conan (Se. 10,) where he is at present. He offers to 
stake from 500/. to 1,000./, against all comers, that he will do this in 
the month of August or September; the money to be deposited before- 
hand with a London banker. He has alread swam, according to his 
own sccount, from Vienna to Preeburg, down the Danube.——A Leeds 
pedestrian name Searles has just completed at the Red House, Bat- 
tersea, near London, the great ‘“‘ Barclay Match” of walking one 
thousand miles inas many successive hours.——It is stated in Man- 
ghester, on authority, that it is the intention of her Majesty to pay a 
visit to the Earl of Ellesmere, at Worsley Hall, on her return from 
Scotland. This purposed visit is, it is said, connected with the openin~ 
of St. George’s Hall, in Liverpool. This will be the first vie 06) °° 
Majesty to the capital of the manufacturing distr’, __ the paris 
Academy of Sciences has been debating on another “ toad-in-a-hole” 
case, one of these puzzling creatures having been lately found ensconced 
alive in a large flint stone at Blois. The fear, however of having been 
hoaxed, induced the Academy to drop the subject without committ- 
ing itself by a decision ——The columns of German journals just now 
run over with excitement, and enthusiasm in behalf of Mdlle. Wagner, 
who seems to be more popular than either Mdlle. Lowe, or Mdlle. Lind 
were before her, The Olympia of Spontini, in which she will sing, 
is to be yevived at Berlin——tThe Earl of Airlie is, it is understoo > 
about to lead to the hymeneal altar the Hon. Blanche Stanley, second 
daughter of Lord Stanley of Alderley.— -The law Amendement So- 
ciety of Glasgow has appointed a committee to consider the best mode 
of begining the preparation of a report on & general scheme of amalga- 
mation of English and Scotch law.——Lords Frederick and Adolphus 
Fitzclarence have jointly presented to the officers of the Portsmouth Divi- 
sions of the Royal Marines a burst of Nelson, which was very highly 





ro, 84th Ft—Capt D E Armstrong, from the 57th Ft, to be “; 
9Yist Ft—J T Lane, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Squi-4, — Toran Ste 
—T W Lawson, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v my Po, 3d W I Regi—T 
Quill, Gent, tobe Ens, without pur, v Thompson, de~,, 

Wak Orrick, Aug. 22.—1st Regt of Drag Gas; Lt GH W Carew, to be 
Capt, by pur, v Tomlin, who ret; Cor J H “anderson, to be Lt, by pur, v Carew. 
6th Drag Gds; Capt JG A Burton, fre 16 Lt Drags, to be Capt, v Heywood, 
whoex. 6th Drags ; Cor G Wheater gf 19 be Lt, by pur, v Sir E S Hutchinson, 
Bart, who ret. 12th Lt Drags ; J, Rolt, Gent, to be Cor, by pur. 16th Lt Drags; 
Capt T Heywood, from 6th Nyrag Gds, to be Capt, v A Burton, who ex. Cold- 
stream Ft Gas ; Maj and Brevet Col H J W Bentinck to be Lt Col, by pur, v 
Chaplin, who ret; Capt "ad Lt Col the Hon A Upton to be Maj (with the rank of 
Col in Army), by pur, ¢ Bentinck ; Lt and Capt, the Hon T V Dawson tobe Capt 
and Lt Col, by pe v Upton; Ens and Lt and Adjt the Hon P R B Feilding to 
to have the rank of Lt and Capt; Ens and Lt W H Reeve tobe Lt and Capt, by 
pur, v Dawsau. 3d Ft;Lt F Wainright, from 66th Ft, to be Lt, v Berguer, who 
ex. 13th Ft; Sec Lt C W Doherty, from ‘Rifle Brigade, to be Ens, v Blackett, 
whoex. 15h Ft; Capt C Graves, from 82d Ft, to be Capt, v Pardoe, who ex. 
34th Ft; Ens J A Gardner, to be Lt, by pur, v Probys. who ret. 45th Ft; Ens D 
R Barnes to be Lt, by pur, v Burrell, who ret: J W Meurant, Gent, to be Ens, by 
pur,v Barnes. 52 Fr. Major C W Forester to be Lt Col, by pur, v Davis, who 
ret; Capt C JC Millsto be Maj, by pur, v Forester; Lt A L Peel tobe Capt, by 
pur, v Mills; Ens the Hon D J Monson to be Lt, by pur, v Peel. 53d Ft; Ens 
W Peel to be Lt, by pur, v Fuller, who ret 54th Ft; Qtmr W Marriott to be 
Paymaster, v G Bartley, who retupon half-pay. 66th Ft; Lt F R Berguer, from 
3d Ft, to be Lt, v Wainwright, whoex. 74th Ft; T W Lawson, Gent, to be Ens 
by pur, v Addison, who ret. 82d Ft; Capt E Pardoe, from 15th Ft, to be Capt, 
v Graves, who ex. Rifle Brigade ; Ens E W Blackett, from 13th Ft, to be Sec 
Lt, v Doherty, who ex. 3d W I Regt; Assist Surg H G Martelli, from Staff. to 
be Assist Surg, v Fyfle, app to Staff. 

Sanver.—t Col T G Browne, C B, on half-pay 44th Ft, to have the lucal rank 
of Col at St Helena. 

_ Hospirar Starr.—Assist Surg W J Fyffe, M D, from 3d W I Regt, to be As. 
sistant Surg to the Forces, v Martelli, appto 3d W I Regt; Assist Surg J Irvine, 
M D, from the 88th Ft, to be Assist Surg to the Forces, vJ Macnamara, M D, who 
ret upon half-pay. 

MemoranpuM.—The appointment of MrT W Lawson to an Ensigncy, by pur 
in the first W I Regt, as stated in the “ Gazette ” of the 19th of August, 1851, has 
been cancelled. 

OrFice or ORDNANCE, Aug. 18.—Royal Regt of Artillery—First Lt H A 
Smyth to bé Sec Capt, v Allen, ret upon half-pay ; Sec Lt C Reds, to be Firsy 
Lt, v Smith. 

Roya CANADIAN REGIMENT.—We hear that it is in contemplation to disband 
the Royal Canadian Rifle Corps.\—HiGHLAND REGIMENTS.—Aan order has been 
issued for the five kilted regiments, viz. the 42d, 78th, 79th, 92d, and 93d High- 
landers to wear in future as a forage cap the Glengarry bonnet, instead of the one 
hitherto in use. This change does noteffect those Highland corps wearing trows- 
ers, viz. the 71st, 72d, and 74th, who are tocontinue the old forrage cap. —THE Der- 
PUTY SECRETARY-AT-WAR.—Itis rumoured that the Right Honourable Laurence 
Sulivan, Deputy Secretary-at-War, who has recently been sworn in as a Member 
ofthe Privy Council, will shortly retire from his official appointment, as the la- 
bours of that department have always been represented as most arduous, and ren- 
dered him unable to perform any of the ex officio duties pertaining to the office.— 
Ligvt. DuPeRieR, 80TH REGIMENT.—The appointment of Lieut. Charles Du- 
perier, 80th Regiment, tc the important post of Adjutant of the Provisional Battal- 
lon, has givea great pleasure to the numerous friends of that talented officer. 
Lieut. Duperier was some you since engaged in drilling the Schah of Persia’s 
troops, and. in testimony of the approval of that sovereign, had thedistinguished or- 
der of the “ Lion and San”’ conferred on him.—U. S. Gazette: 


Navi. 

Promottons.=-Comm J Sykes to be ret Capt; Comm W E H Allén to be Capt 
on reserved half-pay list. Lieut @ Williamson of Portsmouth ordifiary, to be 
Comr in the reserved half-pay list. Captain W H. Pierson, has recei¥td the good- 
service pension, vice Basden, deceased, and has received the Captains’ out pension 
of Greenwich Hospital, which fell in hand on the death of Captain Burgess. This 
gal'ant Officer entered the Navy in 1796, wes at the battle of Trafalgar, and serv- 
ed constantly during the war up to 1815. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Comrs G G Randolph to the Rodney, 90, at Portsmouth; G 
Hancock to the Waterloo, 120, at Sheerness. Lieuts W Horton, late of the Wa- 
terloo, to command the Shearwater, 8, steamvessel, commissioned at Woolwich, 
for employment in the Dardanelles, to be placed at the disposal of the Right Hon. 
Sir Stratford Canning, the Ambassador at the Sublime Port; Bruce, studying at 
the Royal Naval College, to the Z'rafalgar; N C Forsyth first of the Virago 
steam-sloop. Surgeons J G Harrison, to the Waterloo; Hugi: Jameson, to the 
Rodney, 90 ; Henry Trevan, tothe Virago. Pursers B. Wickham, to the Rodney; 
T Kains, tothe Victory; and H S Hooper, temporary to the Victory. 

The Admiralty have ordered the Odin steam.-frigate to be commissioned, pro 
tem., Comr Sir W. Wiseman, of the Excellent, for the purpose of conveying the 
English Ambassador to St. Petersburgh. 

ApMIRALTY, Aug. 2l1.—Admiral of the Blue G M’Kinley, Esq., has been ap- 
pointed to receive a pension of £150 a year, as provided for by her Majesty s Or- 








— oy their father William IV, when residing as Duk@of Clarence at 
ushy Park.——At the close of the last voyage homewards of the 
Cunard Steam Ship sia, Capt. Judkins received a hi congratula- 
tory address signed by his numerous passengers. In the committee for 
drawing it up and presenting it, we find the names of gentlemen from 
New York, Ohio, North and South Carolina, Virginia, Havannah, and 
Tipperary ——The usual annual return obtained by Mr. Brotherton 
MP. , of the number of days on which the House of Commons sat in the 
iate session, has been printed. The House sat 120 days, from the 4th of 
February to the 8th of August inclusive. The number of hours was 
921, of which 86 were after midnight. The average time of sitting 
was 7 hours 40 minutes and 30 seconds.——The second daughter of the 
late Mrs. Osgood has followed her mother and elder sister to the 
ave. She died a few days since, in her fifteenth year.——A Mr. 
ercules Ellis, sent a book of original ballads to the Great Exhibition 
and has had theimpudence to invite to it the special attention of the 
jurors on prizes. His vanity has been properly rebuked by the intima- 
tion, that the merits of the book would be taken into account, so far as 
—— its binding and typography.——The term “ Filibusters,” ap- 
plied to the invaders of Cuba, and in which the ear detects a curious 
sympathy between sound and sense, is said to be derived from the word 
** fly-boat”. By this latter and its corresponding term in several lang- 
uages the marauding vessels were designated, which swarmed amidst 
the West India Islands during parts of the 17th and 18th centuries. — 
‘The Capitol at Albany is to be enlarged.——The Newport session was 
wound up by a grand ball at the Ocean House, on Friday of last 
week.——The King of Denmark had a narrow escape, on the 14th, 
ult. The horses of his carriage took fright and run away, but were 
stopped in time to prevent any injury to his Majesty. The carriage 
was rendered useless.——Mr. Charles Golden, a grocer in New York, 
was arrested at Jamaica, L. I., a few days since, while on a gunning 
excursion, for having in his porsession four cat-birds, which he had 
shot in violation of the game laws. He was fined $40; ten dollars for 
each bird, and $3 costs.——The Evenément contains address from fifty 
English journals to M. Charles Hugo on the occasion of his imprison- 
ment for an article against the punishment of death. The address ex- 
presses in strong language the sympathy which the persons whose 
names are affixed to it feel for his position.——Thomas Winter, better 
known in ape circles as “‘Tom Spring,” of the Castle Holborn, 
expired on 
from disease of the heart, followe 





Appointments. 


Capt. John Hindmarsh, R.N., Lieut. Governor of Heligoland, has been Knight- her kinsman, the late George Drummond Home, of Blairdrummond: | Henry Jar- 


ed.— Edward Lawes, Esq., to be Chai i : : 
Sewers.—Mr. W. Ayshford Sandford, Colonial Seerewey ter W, roars queen cated atthe High School and University of Edinburgh, and having chosen the pro- 


ir, the room of Mr. T. Falconer, resigned. 


Army. 





War OsFice, Aug. 19.—1st Regtof Life Gds—A W Peyton, Gent, to be Cor | membrancer, and then King’s Remembrancer in Exchequer for Scotland. This 
and Sub-Lt, by pur, v Lygon pro. 2d Regt of Life Gds—H C Lane, Gent, to be | Office he continued to hold until the year 1837, when he retired with a yearly pen- 
Cor and Sub-Lt, by pur, v Stephens, pro. 4th Drag Gds—C Pearson, Gent, to be | 8i0n of £1400. He was knighted by King George IV.. on the 29th April, 1825. 
Cor, by pur, v Scott, pro; A Cuppage, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Henry, pro. 7th He was a member of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of the Society of Antiquaries 


Lt Drags—J T de Veulle. Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Kavanagh, who ret. 8th Lt 


Drags—C W Heneage, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Fitzgibbon, pro. © 9th Lt Drags Edinburgh. The Society of Antiquaries, in particular, profited largely by the in- 
—Garrison Sergt Ma) G Ross (Cavalry Depot at Maidstone), to be Cor, without | terest which he took in its affairs for many years. He was a contributor to the 
pur, v Brinkley, dec. 10th Lt Drags—W G Bridgman, Gent, to be Cor, by pur Bannatyne Club, of the pleasing and characteristic ‘‘ Diary of James Melville, min- 
v Townley, pro. 14th Lt Drags—C B Whish, Gent, to be Cor, without pur y | ister of Kilrenny.” In private life, Sir Henry Jardine had many friends, among 
Holliday, pro, WH T Clarke, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Coates, app to 7th Lt | Whom were Sir Walter Scott, and other distinguishdd men of kis time. Sir Henry 


Drags. “15th Lt Drags—G T Macartney, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Donovan, pro 


17th Lt Drags—Capt J D Brett to be Maj, by pur, v Brevet Lt-Col Burdett, who | Skene, of Rubislaw, in Aberdeenshire. By thislady he had issued four sons and 
ret, Lt W F Richards tobe Capt, by pur, v Brett; Cor L E Knightto be Lt, by | Six danghters, of whom only three daughters now survive. 
ur, V Richards; Cor G Ross, from 9th Lt Drags, to be Cor, v Sir W Gordon, 
art, ow a tof Fti—Ens J A Chrystie to be Lt, without pur, v Pugh, dec; | of apoplexy, General the Marquis of Roche Dragon.--In London, Lt. Col. J. B- 
ew J Seles A. Clarke, from RI Mil College, to be Ens, v Chrystie. 18ta Ft} Gardiner, late of the lst Life Guards.— At Windsor, Dr. Stanford, an army,Sur, 
DG Dickine (3 ent, to be Ens by pur, v Davidson, appto 78th Ft. 20th Fi—W 
F F 8, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Adams, pro. 53d Ft—Ens W H J Clarke, 
rom i t a Ens, v Flood, pro. 56th Ft—A F Stewart, Gent, to be Ens, by 
pur, v Bernard, who ret. 57th Ft—Capt M Cassan, from 84th F't, to be Capt, v Arm- | Lockerby, Surgeon C. Kennedy, R.N.—At Paris, M. Dupatey, a distinguished 
Gem, to gt we td pur, v mages, Foy o aa member of the French og ag his residence, Harwood, 

y pur, v Worthington, app to 33rd Ft. th Ft— | at the advanced age of 85, Sir Henry Jardine. He was appointed King’s remem- 
AH G Gregory, Gent, to be Sec Lt, by pur, v Hale, app to Rifle wi y= F §, {| brancer to the Ouest of Riehianet ts Scotland in 1830, a resigned » office in 
dn atin «Grek 2 Campbell 1837.—The Rev. Sam. O'Sullivan, D D., for thirty years chaplain of the Royal 
t ze Tolk , , yihe, pro. 77th Ft—R J Hardinge, Gent, to be Ens, | Military School in the Phenix Park, Dublin.—At Frederickton, N.B., the Right 
y pur, vy follemache, pro, Sist Ft—J Trent, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Hunter, | Rev. Dr. Dollard, R. C. Bishop of New Brunswick. 


Gent 


strong, who ex ; C Venables, 
GH Dwyer, Gent, to be Ens, 


‘Travers, Gent. to be Sec Lt, by par, v icholson, pro. 72d Ft—J 


ednesday aay thew. ult., after acute suffering Order of the Thistle, one of the King’s Chaplains for Scotland, and one of the 
psy. 


der in Council of the 25th of June, 1851, vacant by the decease, on the 16th inst., 
of Admiral Sir Henry Heathcote, Kt., and his name has been removed to the Re- 
served Half-pay List accordingly.—In consequence of the above-mentioned remo- 
val, several moves have taken place in the grades of Flag Officers, and Capt. Lord 
John Hay becomes Rear Admiral of the Blue.—Capt. G. Brine to be a Retd. 
Rear Admiral. 


Obituary. 


Tue Eakt or CLare.—After a rapid rise at the Irish bar, John Fitzgibbon (af- 
terwards first Earl of Clare) became Attorney-General of lreland in 1784, and was 
made Lord Chancellor of that kingdom in 1784, and obtained successively an Irish 
Barony, Viscounty, and Earldom, and an English Barony also The haughty 
spirit and dauntless energy which he displayed in enabling the Government of 
which he was a member to carry the Union, has left him the subject of much 
blame by oue party and of much praise bythe other. His talentst and his elo- 
quence neither side could deny. The Lord Chancellor Earl of Clare, married 
Anne, eldest daughter of Richard Chapel Whaley. Esq., of Whaley Abbey, by 
«vhom (who died in 1844) he left, at his early death, in 1803, two sons, John, his 
successor the second Earl, whose death we here notice, and Richard Hobart, now 
the third Earl of Clare—John, second Earl of Clare, was born lfith June, 1792. 
and married, the 14th April, 1826, Elizabeth Julia Gwydyr, only daughter of the 
late Lord Gwydyr, by his wife, the Baroness Willoughby de Eresby. His lord- 
ship greduated at Christchurch, Oxford, where in 1812, he was sccond in classics. 
He, througaout life, cultivated his taste for literature and for the society of literary 
men. He was a college associate and intimate friend of Lord Byron. He wasa 
Knight of St. Patrick, G.C.H., a Privy Councillor, Vice President of the Royal 
Society, and for many years was Governor of Bombay. He died at Brighton on 
the 18th ult. As he has no issue, he is succeeded in his honours by his only bro- 
ther, Richard Hobart Fitzgibbon, uow the third Earl of Clare. This gentleman, 
who was born the 3d of October, 1792, is Lord-Lieutenant of Limerick, and Col. 
of the Limerick Militia. His Lordship had previously been in the British army, 
and fought at the battles of Oporto and Talavera. He has held since 1799, the of: 
fice of Usher and Registrar of Affidavits in the Court of Chancery in Ireland. He 
was married, and has one son and three daughters ; the eldest daughter is Lady 
Wodehouse. 


Sir Henry JarpiIneE.—The death of this amiable and accomplished gentleman 
occurred at his house, Beville Lodge, Newington, on the 11th ult., at the venera- 
ble age of 84 years.—Sir Henry was of memorable parentage on both sides. His 
mother was the daughter of that benevolent and public-spirited gentleman, George 
Drummond, Lord Provost of Edinburg—an office to which he was five times re- 
elected, and in the possession of which he died on the 4th of December, 1776. 
The father of Sir Henry Jardine was the Rev. John Jardine, D. D., Dean of the 


Ministers of the Tron Kirk, Edinburg’ Dr. Jardine projected the first Ldinburgh 
Review, a critical journal, of which the earliest number was published July, 1755, 
and the last in January, 1766.—Dr. Jardine died at the premature age of fifty-one, 
on the 29th of May, 1766. He leftissue a son, Henry, the gentleman whose death 
we are now recording, and a daughter, Janet, who, in 1782, became the wife of 


dine, the son, was born in Edinburg, on the 30th of January, 1766. He was edu- 
fession of the law, was admitted a member of the Society of Writers to the Signet 
on the 18th of June, 1770. Three years afterwards he wes appointed Solicitor of 
Taxes in Scotland—a promotion for which he was indebted to the patronage of 


Henry Dundas, afterwards Viscount Melville, of whose kindness and friendship 
he enjoyed no inconsiderable share. He was subsequently Deputy King’s Re- 


of Scotland, and of most of the literary, scientific, and charitable institutions in 


Jardine married, inthe year 1794, Catherine Skene, daughter of the late George 


Messrs. James Thain andSamuel Cbristy, Pursers R. N.—Suddenly, in Paris,: 


eon, who served in the Peninsula, andjthe American campaigns.— At Torquay 
eter Henwood, Esq., R. N., aged &4.—At Islington, Dr. Robertson R.N.—In 
Sloane-street, Lieutenant-General Nathaniel Forbes, H.E.I.C.8 —At Gall, near 


near Edinburgh, 


” September 6 
———<$—<—<————.., 


JupGs Woopsury.—We are pained to learn thi hint 
Woodbury, Judge of the Supreme Court of the Unite me that the Hon, Ley; 


- ; . . States, expi : 
home in New Hampshire last evening. Hisdeath j : » xpired at his 
Legislator, a Statesman, and Judge, he ranked emenge eas poe Ae # 

en of 


the country ; and in all the relations of social and d ic li 
out blemish ana without reproach,— Ev. ie of paterdon he was aman with. 


PAusic. 


ITALIAN OPERA.—The novelty of the week has been the new “ Norma’ 
Rose de Vries—a Dutch Prima Donna, of no ordinary artistic calibre ae = 
ing iu the early part of the week before a very numerous audience b = 
was marked, and decisive. At the Maretzek festival, on Thursd - open 
strengthened her position as a successful debutante before a New ly s “ 
And yet not altogther a debutante, for, if we mistake not, the same leds gly 
unappreciated /'rench representation of “ Norma’”’ in this city, some re i 1" 
Rose de Vries has, unquestionably, one of the finest and most eulieite wa 
we have at the present moment in this country. Her natural resources a tg 
greater, indeed, (in our opinion,) at thls point of her career, than her 
has a wide compass, and to this fact is doubtless owing her varias 
which, with so much ease, and purity, and certainty, she pours upon the ear, j 
electrical in its effect upon an audience, not to secure to her a trium ‘on 
person is fine and commanding, and her action expressive and good, But wd 
have before intimated, her vocalization lacks the refining finish of the true I i 
school, such as we have been listening to, the pastsummer, By finish, w _ 
a clean and pure execution. An execution is not this, which in all veoh i 
ages is as blurred (if we may so express it) as our new and welcome Prima — 
gives us sometimes occasion to observe. We have been spoilt, by our ici 
experience of the last summer, for everything but a neat and finished sty] 
Either Bosio, or Truffi Benedetti, will sing a better scale than Rose deVries 
And the scale, in singing as in piano playing, is the great test of an artist Ba 
neither Bosio nor 7'ruffi has such musical material to be wrought up, (in — 0 . 
ion,) as Rose de Vries. We never heard her sing 4 Gassage, or attempt an in 
cult vocal colouring, that we did not regret that such a beautiful voice iam “a 
even now, under the careful training of some Maestro, who would’ os 


: ‘ Perfect it in the 
simple, but difficult lesson of a scale. And yet one rare accomplishment she has 


gained—a fine crescendo and diminish. She holds the diminishing note with prep 
purity, and persistency of breath. The only occasion when we have leat “Wi 
tone to vary, was in the closing chorus of the last act of Norma on Thursday after 
noon, when her voice and the first violin, on the concluding note, were greatly at 
variance, This, however, might have been more the fault of the cho : 
(who sang in discordant accompaniment,) than herown. We rejoice a 
of anew Prima Donna among us, 
Rose de Vries, 

Mr. Maretzek had a capital benefit. From four to five thousand persons, we 
should judge, during the day were present. A handsome vase was presented to 
the worthy Capellmeister in the evening, to which he responded in an appropriate 
speech, An attraction the coming week will be Rose de Vries in “ La Favorita,” 
which, we understand, is in rehearsal. 


BOrama. 


THE Broapway.—The Roussets, that admirable ballet quartette, have been 
the attraction through the week; and their excellence in this peculiar line will 
render it difficult for any successors in it to rival them.—A Miss Raymond and 
Mr. Marchant from England have been added to the stock company, having ap 
peared in a variety of comediettas and vaudevilles with fair satisfaction on the part 
of the audiences.—Mr. Collins commences an engagement here on Monday. 
Burton’s.—The chief event of the past week at this house has been the repre. 
sentation of Bulwer Lytton’s comedy * Not so bad as we seem,” produced for the 
first time on the previous Friday evening. As we have heretofore had occasion 
to refer to the circumstances attending its production in England, and have spoken 
at length of its plot, we shall not allude to either circumstance at present, but give 
our impression of its merits and demerits as an acting play. But we must first 
give the management credit for the extreme care with which it has been put upon 
the stage, the correctness of its costuming, and the unwonted pleasure of finding 
two or three new scenes. These recommendations, added to the author's name, 
help it on; nevertheless we must say that it has not points sufficiently strong oz 
numerous, to warrant its excessive length, or to ensure for it any Jasting popular- 
ity on the stage. There is much clever writing in it—a pervading smartness 
typical of literary coteries, but no smack of hearty feeling such as appeas at once 
to the sympathies of an audience. As the name imports, and as we have already 
hinted, in noticing the published copy, we have so many exceptional views of 
character, and so much as it were of moral masquerading, that the truthful natural 
tone, on which the drama must rely for success, is almost entirely absent. The 
ridiculously proud Peer exhibits his high sense of honour in broad relief, the fop 
exhibits kindliness of feeling and other generous qualities, the noodle who apes & 
lord comes out as a man of common sense, the hard scheming politician as the 
victim of sensibility, temperance gets drunk, and suspicion is metamorphosed int 
confidence. In such a jumble, the author shows his ability by mauve uvring these 
incongruous materials, but he does not carry his audience with him. The proue 
Peer and the fop, the noodle and the schemer, are for the nonce travestied—in 
the world, we find them pretty much the same to the end of the chapter. Excep- 
tions indeed prove the rule; but Bulwer Lytton has tried to make a rule of 
exceptions. We forgive the want of probability in the closet, but not on the stage. 
And so, as a whole, we do not like “ Not so bad as we seem,” as an acting play- 
We shall not on this occasion go, one by one, through the well-known players 
at Burton's, preferring to notice only what claims attention. In the first place, 
then, the Manager Burtonised completely the part of Mr. Shadowly Softly, his 
personification (on Wednesday night—we like to be exact) being the common 
staple of his farce characters, with a moment's infusion of Nicholas - 8 ve 
scene, and a soupcon of T'oodles in another. The audience laughed at times, DU! 
not with a free good-will; they seemed aware that the part was notin any way 
individualised. Miss Weston, as Lucy, looked well, but played —— 
Throughout the five acts she made not the smallest attempt at by-play, nor de a 
show one solitary gleam of love for Wilmot—nay, not a particle of interest in _ 
She alternated between complete abstraction from the scene, and a relapse 10! 


: : : i f a young 
her habitual sentimental whine. We are sorry to speak thus harshly of es 
and whom we have? 

the truth mus 





Te great 
skill, Shs 
The high D 


8 we 


rus singers 
t the advent 
and—just as she is—we heartily welcome 





lady who occupies so prominent a place in this company, 
peatedly endeavoured to cheer on in her professional career ; but : ; 
and shall betuld. Mr, Bland as Mr. Hardman came out excellently 19 oe a 
parts of the play, and we were glad to see it. The decided cream of the sg ae 
ever,—(‘‘ we say it without hesitation, and we say it bo'dly,”)—was Mr. I wa wt 
little, unpre‘ending sketch of David Fallen, the poor Grub Street pampliel ad 
It was atruthful bit of Nature, greatly acceptable in the mass of verbiage? ® 
amidst old stage acquaintances. —_—* 

N1sto’s.--At this establishment, Mrs. Mowatt takes her benefit this So 
and closes her very profitable engagement. She plays in ‘The Stranger Rae a 
“The Honeymoon,” and we strongly recommend our friends to ee 
of this last chance of seeing her. We are not apt to retract our deltheren ¥ 
victions. What is written is written; and so far as regards the past = we 
alteration. It may be remembered that in noticing Mrs. Mowatt’s pad 
Blanche in her own play of “ Armand,” we commented on her ote rape 
to uphold her own conception of the part. We spoke of it as bit pr eee 
deficient in unity. Oar surprise therefore on Thursday evening esr” ube 
and our gratification no less, on seeing this lady in the two latter acts seand 
Hunchback.” Julia was absolutely personified by her with such ogo 
sustained power, that she soared altogether above and beyond the voy ea 
of three weeks since. How this “change has come o’er the spirit aan well 
we know not; but it is matter of sincere cungratulation to herself and her 


ng 
jle 


wishers, who are legion in this city. 
On Monday next, we believe that Madame Anna Thillo 
commence their Operatic performances, at this house. 
Brovcuam’s.—Our space is so limited that we camnot eri Se ial 
produced at this bijou of a house. We limit ourselves this week to an eich Me 
commendation of “the Ladies’ Battle,” a charming two-act piece, 10 sites Julia 
Skerrett plays with admirable effect the part taken, last season, by Mis 
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1851. 
Notices of New @Works. 


Jo: A TALE OF THE OLDEN FANE. By K. Barton. New York. er 
qppleton. Of late years there have been many attempts to revive t A 
. ers and customs of the ancients in works of fiction, very few © 
_ can be considered successful. We can recall to mind but two or 
veo Ware's “ Zenobia,” Lockhart’s “ Valerius,” and Bulwer Lyt- 

+g * Last Days of Pompeii,” all which are vivid and life-like pictures 
“a Roman Empire in its decline. Talent and scholarship have not 
pe lacking in others who have tried the same walk; bat something 
pesides talent and scholarship is needful to ensure even @ limited re 

gs. The deficiency, it has always seemed to us, lies in the want of a 
al cast and complexion of mind. The classic novelist or poet must 
sggent as it were to be in thought and feeling 

A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn. 
He must be ancient at heart, to be able to reproduce the a 
There can otherwise be no entire blending of the new and the old, no 
harmonious marriage of the Past and Present. Hence the —— 
failures in all departments of modern Art, which attempt to embody 
the antique; and hence the failure of the pleasantly-written book now 
before us. Mr. Barton dees not want ability, but he wants the proper 
ability, the elassic turn of mind, without which he cannot shine in the 
path which he has chosen. ‘‘Io” displays considerable talent, but tal- 
ent misdirected, and greatly in need of judicious training and correc- 
tion. The style is too rambling and careless; the sentiments want 
force and clearness ; the sense is often lost in the mazes of a metaphor, 


or diluted and weakened by the author’s oratorical outbreaks. Evi- | 


dently it is a first book, penned con amore, in the flush of conception, 
«with all its imperfections on its head.” As such, it has good points, 
and gives promise of better things, which Mr. Barton will not fail to 
perform. But let him do nothing hurriedly hereafter, but learn to 
« Jabour and to wait,” remembering that all great works are the re- 
sult of thought and patience. 

Raupu Ruruerrorv. By Sir Admiral Fisher. New York. H. 
Long & Co. It may be presumed that the queer title given to the au- 
thor of this nautical romance originated in the accidental substitution 
of the word “Sir” for ‘ Rear,” since there is a living Rear Admiral 
Fisher in the British Navy, and it ishard to suppose that any writer 
could have deliberately selected such a nom de plume. It is as witless 
as the unconscious “ Sir Peel” or “Sir Bulwer,” occasionally found in 
a French book or journal. That the term is repeated on the outside 
wrapper, in certain high-flown laudatory notices quoted from the Lon- 
don press, only induces the belief that these puffs themselves are for- 
geries. Indeed, such extravagant praises of trashy volumes sometimes 
meet the eye with the names of great critical authorities appended, 
that we have long suspected the existence of such dishonest practices 
amongst dealers in very light literature. 

The best parts of this sea-tale are the isolated sea scenes, some of 
which are unusually clever. The long, low, piratical schooner of the 
West Indies has been terribly hacknied, and we have it here again not 
much improved from the old established version ; but considerable 
power and skill are displayed in the pictures of a convoy in the Baltic, 
and of a boat action on the coast of France. So able and spirited are 
these that they fairly entitle “‘ Ralph Rutherford” to commendation ; 

whilst we may add that many of the naval characters are smartly 
sketched. At the same time, the ludicrous coincidences and rencontres 
scattered up and down its pages are rather beyond the average range 
permitted in works of fiction. Though not intended to make the reader 
laugh, they will undoubtedly produce that effect. 





Hine Arts. 


PHorocrarus 1n Naturau Cotours.—The following particulars 
will be read with interest by those who have heard of the progress in 
this branch of scientific art, already made by Mr. Hill in a remote 
village amid the Catskill mountains. 


In some experiments made by Sir John Herschel a coloured impres- 
sion of the prismatic spectrum was obtained on paper stained with a 
vegetable juice. Mr. Robert Hunt published some accounts of the 
indications of colour in their natural order obtained on some sensitive 
photographic surfaces. These were, however, exceedingly faint indica- 
tions ; and M. Biot and many others regarded the prospect of producing 
photographs in colours as the vision of enthusiasts,—not likely from 
the dissimilar action of the solar rays ever to become a reality. M. 
Edmond Becquerel has published a process by which on plates of metal 
many of the more intense colours have been produced; but it appears 
to have been reserved for the nephew of the earliest student in photo- 
graphy, Niepce, to make the discovery of producing on the same plate 
by one impression of the solar rays all the colours of the chromatic 
scale. Of this process, called by the discoverer, M. Niepce de St. Vic- 
tor, “* Heliochromy”— sun-colouring—we have, through the kindness 
of Mr. Malone, had an opportunity of seeing the earliest specimens im- 
ported into this country. They are three copies of coloured engravings, 
—a female dancer and two male figures in fancy costumes; and every 
colour of the original pictures is most faithfully impressed on the pre- 
pared silver tablet. 

The preparation of the plates still remains a secret with the in- 
ventor:—and he informs Mr. Malone—to whom these pictures were 
gives by him—that it is in many respects different from that published 

y him in his paper ‘‘ On the Relation which exists between the Colour 
of certain coloured Flames and the Heliographic Images coloured by 
Light.” Suffice it to say, that the plate when prepared presents evi- 
dently a dark brown, or nearly a black, surface,—-and the image is 
eaten out in colours. We have endeavoured by close examination to 
ascertain something of the laws producing this most remarkable effect; 
but it is not easy at present to perceive the relations between the 
Colorific action of light and the associated chemical influence, The 
female figure has a red silk dress, with purple trimming and white 
lace. The flesh tints, the red, the purple, and the white are well pre- 
Served in the copy. One of the male figures is remarkable for the 
delicacy of its delineation :—here, blue, red, white and pink are per- 
‘ectly impressed. The third picture is injured in some parts :—but it 
18, from the number of colours which it contains, the most remarkable 
ofall. Red, blue, yellow, green, and white are distinctly marked,— 
and the intensity of the yellow is very striking. 

Such are the facts as they have been examined by us:—and these 
Tesults are superior to those which were given to the world when 
Photography was first announced. We may expect shortly to see these 

cliochromes presenting favourite scenes and chosen friends to us in 
all the beauty of native colour.—Atheneum. 





P Poor Lisrerro KiLtine A Goop Opera.—Scarcely a year since, 
®name of Charles Gounod was almost unheard of in the musical 
wi. If inquiry had been made in Paris, it would have been found 
‘Mt a pupil of the Conservatoire, of that name, had won the second 
pes prize in 1837, andin 1839 had carried off the first grand prize 
than Composition ; that he had been a pupil of Reicha and Haleévy ; 
‘hee he went to study at the French Academy, at Rome; that from 
at period he was lost sight of, some persons pretending that he had 
— & priest. M. Gounod, however, it appears, was travelling in 
oan and Germany, and was longa resident in Venna. He did not 
me into oe. and it was only towards the close of the past year that 
7 ours began to be circulated in Paris of an unknown musician, 
py Works were likely to make a sensation These reports assumed 
“ enbstantial confirmation. At the suggestion of Madame Viar- 
on the director of the Grand Opera gave M. Gounod the commission 
: “ Opera, the poem by M. Augier, the author, of “Gabrielle.” In 
all *antime, Mr. Hullah, at his third monthly concert at St. Martin's 
vise” A gpesggen four compositions by M. Gounod. These works gave 
osit an animated discussion in our musical circles, and very op- 
€ opinions were expressed by the critics ag to the abilities of 


M. Gounod. On the 16th of Aprillast his “ Saffo” appeared at the 
Théatre de la Nation, in Paris, with Madame Viardot as the inspired 
poetess; Mdlle, Poinsot ® Glycére ; Gueymard, Phaon ; Bremont 
Pyhtias ; Marie, Alcée ; and Almés, the Shepherd. Although Mdme. 
Viardot’s engagement terminated on the 16th of May: “Saffo” was 
presented six times ; and after Auber’s “ Zerlina” was brought out for 
Alboni, and Mdme. Viardot had left Paris for London, so satisfied was 
the Parisian management with the impression created by “ Saffo,” that 
Mdlle Masson essayed the part, but unsuccessfully. hen we add to 
this fact, that M. Roqueplan has given M. Gounod a commission to 
write a new five-act opera, enough will have been been stated to prove 
that M. Gounod’s abit as a composer in Paris has been thoroughly 
succcessful. 

On Saturday night, the Italian adaption by Fontana of the work of 
M M. Augier and Gounod was mounted with great splendour. The 
two scenes of the first and third acts—a square before the Temple of 
Jupiter; and the Rocks of Leucas, with the temple.on the island in the 
distance, and the rippling waves on the sea-shore—may be cited as most 
magnificent specimens of pictorial art, by Grieve and Telbin. The 
processions and groupings, under the direction uf Mr. W. West, were 
classic and pictu resque ; the cast for the principal parts was first-rate ; 
the choral and orchestral execution was beyond all praise ; the music 
of Gounod in the first and last acts, is superb; and yet, with all these 
advantages and attributes, ‘* Saffo,” we fear, will prove a failure. No 
inspired Orpheus could have such a dull, wearisome, and repulsive li- 
bretto; and, like many other noble productions of the most gifted com- 
posers, ** Saffo” will perish from the weakness of the poem. 

The introduction of the opening scene (there is no overture) isa 
religious march in E flat, common time, stately, solemn, and melodi- 
ously majestic, finely scored. After the victorious gladiator had passed 
to his car, Phaon (Tamberlik) and Pythias (Tamburini) enter. The 
former is divided in his love, between Saffo for her intellect, and 
Glycére for her beauty ; and the latter, an old voluptuary, taunts Phaon 
for his double affection. Tamberlik sang a lovely romance in A flat in 
common time, encored rapturously, as exquisite a melody as was ever 
conceived, most deliciously instrumented. After thisair Saffo enters ; 
there is a charming chorus of female voices, and then the character of 
the poetess is marked in a few bars, “‘ Di Grecia avoti.” Anything finer 
and more characteristic than this brief passage we have never heard— 
it at once establishes Gounod’s fame as a poet, as well as a musician. 
Glycere (Madame Castellan) next enters, and there is a quatuor be- 
tween Viardot, Castellan, Tamberlik, and Tamburini, in which the 
rivalries of Saffo and Gilycére for the heart of Phaon are described 
dramatically with a picturesque orchestral under-current. An air, 
interpolated in the Italian version, is sung by Madame Castaltan : the 
andante in nine-eight time, in D minor, is admirable, but the caba- 
letta,in B flat, is weak and commonplace. The chorus of men’s voices 
is G major, on the entrance of 4/ceus (Maralti), is very vigourous and 
characteristic. Then comes thestruggle for the lyric crown, in a finale 
of amazing power. It begins with a hymn to Jupiter in F major, large 
and sonorous followed by dignified couplets of 4/ceus, who competes 
with Saffo to ** Liberty” The effect of the crowd enjoining silence to 
hear Seffo’s strains, is another happy idea of the composer ; her ode, 
‘*Hero and Leander,” is exceedingly beautiful ; the largo is perfect, the 
instrumental imagery is inspired, and the allegro is brilliant and im- 
pulsive. After Saffo’s triumph is proclaimed, the finale winds up 
with a choral crescendo and ensemble in B flat nine-eight time, of im- 
posing grandeur, and the curtain fell amidst the general excitement. 

The second act,in Phaon’s residence at Lesbos, opens with a bac- 
chanal chorus in C major, interwoven with which is a very original 
and striking “ Brindisi,’ sung by Tamburini, in F major, two-four 
time ; after which is a concerted piece in C major, nine-eight time, of 
the conspirators, who draw lots to kill the tyrant Pittucus Phaun 
winning the throw. ‘The oath of fidelity to the cause, sung by Tamber- 
lik, Maralti, and Tamburini, with chorus, was redemanded with accla- 
mation, so novel and spirited was the theme. A very remarkable duo be- 
tween Tamburini and Castellan is next in rotation. [tis here that Gly- 
cére obtains from Pythias the scroll containing the list of the conspira- 
tors. This duo won universa! admiration, the concluding movement 
being replete with finesse and vivacity. A beautiful air by Saffo, 
with chorus, descriptive of her happiness with Phaon, is succeeded by 
a duo, in which G/ycére compels Saffo to promise to abandon Phaon, 
in order to save his life. Then is the trio finale, in which he is thunder- 
struck at the apparent unfaithfulness of Saffo, the despair of the latter, 
and the triumph of the successful rival Glycére. The act, however, 
hung fire terribly ; the audience evidently were disgusted with the 
scoldings of the rival courtesans for the Greek Macheath, had no sym- 
pathy with this Phaon Pollio, whom M. Augier had so absurdly put 
in the right as regards his desertion of Saffo, and felt a contempt for 
the part of the imbecile Pythias. The composer himself must have ex 
perienced the want of interest in his character, as the duo and trio are 
the weakest in the opera. 

The third act contains some splendid writing of the composer. The 
air of Phaon in A flat, six-eight time, with the second movement in F 
minor, common time, was admirably rendered by Tamberlik, whose 
burst of despair on the high C at the close quite electrified the house. 
The chorus in C minor, common time, of the conspirators bidding fare- 
well to their country, is another of Gounod’s grand conceptions. After 
Phaon’s departing malediction, the despair of Saffo reaches its climax, 
and a grand scena ensues, beginning with a prayer for Phaon, in F 
major, three-four time; at the end of which she sinks with anguish on 
a rock, as the ship leavesthe shore. A shepherd on a rock (Stigelli) 
here sings an air, the melody of which is most enchanting, and the 
instrumental imagery most elegant and captivating. It was fervently 
encored. Saffo, awakning from her swoon, sings for the last time 
despairingly to her lyre, bidding adieu to the wor'd, and finally as- 
cending a rock to throw herself into the sea. Viardot’s acting and 
singing of this scene was sublime, worthy of her greatest moments in 

7deés. 

If M. Gounod with be unable to give vitality to, and inspire in- 
terest in the story of ‘‘ Saffo,” he will only share the fate of Labarre, 
in 1700; of Rameau, in 1789; of Piccinni, in 1778; of Martini and 
Mayer, in 1794; of Reicha in 1822; and of Pucini, in 1842. Often as 
the subject has been treated, the sympathies of audiences cannot be 
enlisted for the love of Saffo for one not worthy of her. To deny, however, 
to Gounod the possession of very extraordinary powers, in the treat- 
ment of such an ungrateful libretto, would indeed be a great injustice. As 
a melodist, his airs for the tenor and soprano place him in the first rank 
for originality, charm, and spontaniety ; asaharmvaist, his dignified 
treatment of the choral themes is equally apparent ; and as an orchest- 
ral writer, his accompaniments are replete with elegance and ingenu- 
ity ; but, above all, he has a marked individuality of style, distin- 
guishing him from the ordinary composers of the day. Perhaps his 
forms may beconsidered too severe; but he was evidently aiming at 
ancient Greek beauty, and was resolved to steer clear from the modern 
mode of operatic writing.— London News, 16th ult. 





BELL-RINGING—A FORTY SHILLING NUISANCE. 


The following report of a curious trial will be found worth perusal. 
The case was heard at Croydon Assizes, on the 13th. ult., before Lord 
Chief Justice Jervis and a special Jury. As the verdict carried costs, 
it is evident that the existence of a partial nuisance was established. 


Sottran v. De Hep. 


This was an action to recover damages for injury sustained by the 
plaintiff, by reason of a nuisance occasioned by the defendant. 

Mr. Chambers said that the plaintiff in this action was a merchant 
of the City of London, and he had instituted proceedings, in order to 
relieve himself and his neighbours from a most intolerable nuisance, 
for the erection of which the defendant was answerable in point of law. 
The plaintiff had for several years occupied a house in New Park-road, 
Clapham. This house was formerly a large mansion, and it had been 
altered into two residences, and somewhere about the year 1848, the 
other portion of the premises was purchased for the purposes of a 
Roman catholic society, called the Redemptorist Fathers, of which 
society the defendant, Mr. De Held, was tne superior. It appeared 
that the moment they took possession of the premises, they converted 
it to religious purposes, and a large bell was placed at the top of the 
house. This bell, as he was instructed, was almost continually ring- 
ing from morning till night, commencing so early as 5 o’clock in the 
morning,and was very soon found to be a most serious nuisance not only 
to the plaintiff but also tothe whole neighbourhood, At length a com- 
munication signed by the plaintiff and several other gentlemen wag 
sent to the defendant, complaining of the inconvenience that was sus- 
tained from the tolling of this beil, but no notice was taken of that 
communication, and in December, 1848, Mr. Field, a professional gentle- 





man, had an interview with Mr. Hasting, the defendant’s attorney, on 
behalf of Mr. Soltan, and upon the subject of the nuisance that was 


complained of. .Mr. Hastingacted upon the occasion with the utmost 
courtesy, but on the result the defendant declined to make any altera- 
tion in the proceeding of ringing the bell unless he was compelled b 
law to do so. For short period after this the hour for ringing the bel 
in the morning was changed from five to six o’cloek, but the old hour 
was very soon returned to, and that continued until the commencement 
of the prerent year, when a much more serious nuisance was created. 
It appeared that the society had built a regular belfry upon a portion 
of their premises, and having removed the bell from the top of the house 
they now had a regular peal of six bells, which according to his in- 
structions, were being continually rung, and which constituted the 
most serious nuisance to the whole neighbourhood. The ringing com- 
menced at 5 9’clock in the morning with the smaller bell, and then the 
other bells were rung at intervals during ap the wholeday. The 
plaintiff and his neighbours remonstratod with the defendant upon the 
subject of this serious nuisance, but it was of no avail, and he instant- 
ly told them the bells should not be stopped unless by the law, and 
under these circumstances the present action was brought, and he had 
no hesitation in saying that he felt certain that the defendant had no 
excuse or law for what he should clearly prove to be a nuisance. He 
did no desire to enter into any religious cotreversy, or to introduce 
matter of that description into the case, but he phages ate that 
neither a Roman catholic place of worship, nor one of the established 
church, would, be justified in committing an act of this description in 
such a manner a8 to render it a nuisance to the neighbourhood. Be- 
fore the pees of what was called the Catholic Relief Act, catholic 
places of worship were not permitted to use bells; and although they 
might now certainly do so, he had yet to learn that any religious 
society would be justified in taking a private house close to valuable 
property, and, having converted it to religious pre keres’ create a nuis- 
ance of this description, which, it was impossible to say, could be ne- 
cessary for the a carrying on of their religious creed. The learned 
counsel concluded by expressing a hope that no religious controversy 
would be introduced into the case, particularly as the first erection of 
the nuisance was in 1848, long before the proceeding which was known 
as the papal-aggression had been taken; and although this had no 
doubt created a good deal of excitement in the public mind, he trusted 
it would not have any effect upon the present inquiry. Until the 
placing of the first bell the parties had been on the most neighbourly 
terms, and the only question now to be decided was whether, the pro- 
ceeding of ringing these bells in the way he had described amounted in 
the opinion of the jury to a nuisance or not. 

Elizabeth Adams deposed that she had been in the service of the 
plaintiff for six years, and when she first entered it the premises now 
occupied by the defendant were occupied by a private family. Directly 
the Roman catholic society took possession of the premises they pulled 
down the trees, and converted the first floor into a eye of worship, and 
shortly afterwards a bell was placed on the roofofthe house The 
bell was rung all the year round at five inthe morning. It rung for 
five minutes. It rung loud enough to awake everybody in the house, 
and it was a long time before she got used to it. This bell was also 
rung at five other different times, and sometimes seven, during the day 
—at five, at a quarter to seven, a quarter to nine, and twelve, and 
sometimes at three in the afternoon. On Wednesdays and Saturdays 
it was also rung at half-past six and eight. She remembered the new 
belfry being built. The first peal of bells she heard was on the 13th of 
May. They were rung at six in the evening. They were also rung 
the next day, but she could not say how many times, and since then 
they had been rung continually, both on Sundays and weekdays. 
Chimes were also rung on the Sundays. The small bell was rung at 
five in the morning, and then a larger bell was rung at @ quarter to 
seven. At half-past seven the small bell was again rung, and then 
the large bell rung at @ quarter tonine The effect of this continued 
ringing was to cause such a confusion and noise in her master’s house 
that they did not know what they were about, and they could not hear 
when the house bells were rung. The plaintiff was an elderly gen- 
tleman, and his family consisted of a daughter, two sons, and three 
grandchildren. His daughter was in ill hhealth, and she had been re- 
moved to Uxbridge. The chiming of the bells made a very great noise, 
and it was very confusing and annoying to the ears, and the continual 
ringing of the bells made every body in the house uncomfortable. 

Cross-examined.—When she had the headache the bells used to make 
it worse, but she kept her place notwithstanding the inconvenience she 
sustained. The first bell at the top of the house was @ very annoying 
bell, but the others that were put up in the belfry were a good deal 
more troublesome. When the bell was rung at nine in the morning 
it only gave nine strokes, three times three, and then there was a little 
tinkling, but she should say that it lasted for five minutes. The bells 
were first tried on the 13th of May. They were rung the next day. 
and again upon her Majesty’s birthday, and Whit Sunday and Monday, 
They were ruug upon other occasions, but she could not recollect the 








dates. The largest bell was the worst of all. Ft madea very dreadful 
sound. (A laugh.) Sheonly heard this bell twice a week. Her master 
had a bell which was rung by him to give notice at meal times. This 
bell did not annoy her at all. 

The Chief Justice.—It was much more likely to annoy those who were 
probably fasting next door. (A laugh.) , 

Cross-examination continued—The small bell could be heard all 
over the house when the windows were open. She did not know what 
the early bell was rung for, or what the ringing of it meant, or whether 
it had anything to do with any religious ceremony. 

Mr. Chambers—Did the holy brethren ever make a complaint of your 
master’s dinner bell ? 

Witness—No, sir. 

Mr. Frederick Harrison, nephew to the plaintiff, said that he had 
been in the habit of occasionally residing at his house, and he had re- 
peatedly been awoke by the ringing of the bell at five o’clock in the 
morning. He described the ringing of the other bells 93 a very great 
annoyance. They caused the house to shake, and when they were sit- 
ting at table after dinner the noise prevented them from hearing one 
another speak, and it was impossible to read or do anything that re- 
quired thought or mental exertion 

Mr. Benjamin Field, solicitor. desposed that in August, 1848, he had 
an interview with Mr. Hasting, the solicitor for the defendant, upon 
the subject of the annoyance that was occasioned to the plaintiff by the 
bell at the top of the house. Mr. Hasting said that he would see Car- 
dinal Wiseman upon the subject, and see if anything could be done, 
and when we saw him again he told him there were religious consider- 
ations that would prevent the discontinuance of the ringing of the bell. 
Witness resided at Clapham, but at some distance from the plaintiff, 
and the bell therefore was not so much annoyance to him. The effect 
of the bells in the belfry upon any one in the plaintiff's house was most 
distressing. The noise was quite astounding, and he should not think 
of taking such a house, or living in it. 

By Mr. Bramwell.—Mr. Hastings treated him very courteously. He 
told him that the particular object of the society was to provide for and 
take care ofthe poor. He did not tell Mr. Hasting that the ringing of 
the bell inthe morning was offensive to the feelings of neighbourhood 
because it was supposed to be done in honour to the Virgin Mary ; but 
he might have said something of the sort. He smationed this as being 
an aggravation of the nuisance. Mr. Hasting said that all good cath- 
olics knew very well that the bell was rung at 12 o’clock in honour of 
the Virgin Mary. When he saw Mr. Hasting the second time he said 
he had consulted the proper catholic authorities, and he found that there 
were religious considerations which would prevent them from putting 
a stop to the ringing of the bell. He beli-ved that the plaintiff had 
some idea at one time of selling his house, but that he would nat dispose 
of it to any Roman catholic. 

One or two other gentlemen living in the neighbourhood were then 
examined, and they all deposed to the great noise and inconvenience 
occasioned thereby by the bells. 

Mr. Thomas Hunter, a hairdresser, living near the new belfry, also 
spoke to the alleged nuisance of the belis, and said that the sound rush- 
ed into his shop and prevented him from hearing what anybody said. 

By Mr. Bramwell—This property and some other which had been 
turned into a nunnery, was purchased of Sir W. Pearson and Mr. Cat- 
ley. Both these gentlemen died within six months after disposing of 
their property to the catholics. Never said it was a judgmen: upon 
them, but he certainly thought it was rather singular that they saould 
die-so soon afterwards and of the same disorder—a disease of the heart. 
He did not know what was the object in ringiog the bells. Was igno- 
rant of catholicism, and wished to be so. He looked upon the proceed- 
ings as being nothing but mummery and superstition, and he consider- 
ed that this aggravated the nuisance. 

Mr. E. Soltan, the plaintiff's son, also spoke to the annoyance occa- 
sioned usually by the single bell, and to the additional nuisance caused 
since the belfry had been erected. 

Mr. Taylor, a surgeon, who attended the plaiatiff’s family, said he 
thought it advisable to order his daughter to be removed, owing to the 
excitement and noise of the bells affecting her health. He also said 
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that he considered that the plaintiff, being an elderly man, had suffered 
in his health from the same cause. ' 

Mr. Franks said that he saw the defendant upon the subject of the 
bells onthe 24 June. He told him that the bells were a very great 
nuisance to the plaintiff, and he wished to know whether he had the 

wer, and if so, whether he had the will to put a stop to the ringing 
of the bells. The defeadant told him that he was the principal of the 
society, but he should not stop the bells until the law compelled him 
The witness added that he considered the bells were a most intolerable 
nuisance. 

Mr. Gadsden, of the firm of Musgrove & Gadsden, auctioneers and 
valuers, deposed, that according to his opinion the effect of the bells was 
to depreciate the value of plaintiff’s house very considerably. At pre- 
sent 5 aid £130 a year for it, but he considered that if it were to let 
it would not be worth more than £80 a year. } 

This was the plaintiff’s case. ; 

Mr. Bramwell then addressed the jury for the defendant. He said 
he had the honour to appear on behalf of Mr. Held, the superior of this 
religious association, and without entering into any matter of a con- 
troversial character, he thought he was, at all events, justified in say- 
ing that, whether the religious views of the society were erroneous or 
not, it could not be denied that the object they had in view of providing 
for and succouring the poor of the district, who stood so much in 
need of that assistance, was, at all events, one of a most praisewor- 
thy kind. He and the other members of the society thought that they 
were doing right, but at the same time, he, on their behalf, was in- 
structed to deny that they had any desire to annoy their neighbours 
or to arrogate to themselves any rights which the law did not accord 
to them. “Their object in erecting this edifice was not to annoy their 
neighbours, the plaintiffs, or anybody else; on the contrary, it would 
give them pain to do so, and he appeared now on the behalf of the de- 
fendant to deny that there had been any nuisance erected, or that there 
had been any infringement of the law. He must confess that he did 
feel some anxiety, however, as to the result, when he recollected the 

excitement that had prevailed during the last few months upon the 
subject of the proceedings that had been adopted by the Roman catho- 
lic body, because he knew that a good deal of prejudice must very nat- 
urally be excited. He did not, however, believe that twelve English 
gentlemen could be found to say that they considered that those acts 
which were believed to be necessary by the defendants for properly and 
decorously carrying out the ceremonials of their religion amounted to 
a nuisance, and he hoped they would not be led away by the excite- 
ment that had been crested upon the subject to which he had alluded, 
to come to such @ conclusion. The question which they had to decide 
was whether the existence of a nuisance had been proved? He should 
submit with great confidence that it hadnot. The mere fact of ringing 
a bell, or a peal of bells, once a day, or several times a day if they 
pleased, was not enough to constitute a nuisance. It might be very 
annoying to a person of nervous temperament, but that did not consti- 
tute a nuisance in the eye of the law. The law very properly and sen- 
sibly did not take cognizance of trifles, for if it did there would be no 
end to actions of this sort, and, in order to make out a charge of 
nuisance it was necessary to prove that the complaining party was 
permanently disturbed and obstructed in the occupation of his dwel- 
ling-house. This was the very first occasion he had ever heard of 
where the bells of a church were sought to be made out a nuisance. 
Ever since the establishment of Christianity bells had been rung in 
their churches, and he could not help saying that it appeared to him a 
very extraordinary proceeding to be taken in the nineteenth century 
to attempt to show that the ringing of church bells was a nuisance — 
The learned counsel then alluded to the circumstances connected with 
the action, and commented upon the fact that although the nuisance 
was alleged to have commenced in 1848, no preceedings were taken 
until the present year, and he suggested that the action was in all pro- 
bability the result of the excitement that had been produced by the re- 
cent proceedings that had been alluded to. He did not wish to throw 
any blame upon the plaintiff for the proceeding he had taken. He 
had no doubt that he was perfectly sincere, but he was fearful that re- 
ligious feelings had been the instigation of the present action, and that 
it these bells had not belonged to a Roman catholic place of worship 
the action would never have been heard of. The religious disputes 
that had recently taken place were much to be regretted. They had 
given rise to speeches and writings exhibiting moet gross bigotry, and 
he felt cnnuvell from the character of any of the gentlemen by whom 
those speeches had teen made, that in their cooler moments they must 
have deeply regretted them. The plaintiff was no exception to the rule, 
and he believed that he had been led away by his feeli 

nance the p t proceeding. The jury, however, wo 


; “ 


have to de- 


cide the question. He asserted confidently that no nuisance had been 


proved to exist, and he believed that when they considered the case at- 
tentively, and apart from all exciting religious topics, which ought not 
to have any weight at all with them, they would be of the same opin- 
ion, and that they would say so by their verdict. 

The Chief Justice then summed up. He said that the real questions 
at issue between the parties were very short and simple. The case was 
one of very great importance, and, speaking for himself, he would say 
that he deeply regretted it had ever been brought into court, because it 
appeared to him to involve matters of a character that ought never to 
be introduced into a court of justice. He felt assured, however, that 


the jury would perform their duty apart from all religious feelings, and 
that they would not allow any prejudice to prevail, so as to induce them 


to return a verdict that was not warranted by the facts of the case.— 


It had always been their boast in this part of the kingdom at all events 
that the jury-box was free from all religious or party spirit, and it 
would be a melancholy thing indeed if in any case a jury should come 


to such a decision as would lead to the inference that they were influenced 


for the night—on the Grands Mulets. Yesterday morning, as soon as 
cag afforded a clear view, the adventurers were again visible by 
aid of a good glass, and by twelve o’clock were seen making the final 
ascent. They rested on the summit for about twenty minutes, and 
then commenced their descent, arriving here last night about seven 
o'clock. The excitement during the previous twenty-four hours had 
been very great in Chamonix. Anxious wives and parents having 
husbands and sons among the party up in the snows, and the interest 
being by no means diminished by the fact that Sir Robert Peel (who 
had arrived here after the departure of his relative for the ascent) 
invited nearly all the men remaining in the village, about sixty in 
number, to an entertainment provided at an auberge, where they were 
supplied with wine and other popular liquids in which to drink “ the 
health of the Englishmen who were sleeping on Mont Blanc.” This 
ceremony was performed very zealously, and repeated in the most 
willing manner again and again till long after midnight. When in the 
evening the party from Mont Blanc approached the village, nearly all 
the inhabitants assémbled to meet them. Guns were fired in quick 
succession ; the harps and fiddles of the valley were in requisition, and 
a sort of half comical half triumphal scene ensued. The travellers and 
guides looked very jaded and sun-scorched, and had very blood-shot 
eyes and rather dilapidated costumes; but, in other respects, seemed 
to be in tolerable condition. This successful ascent by four English- 
men turns the scale of numbers in favour of the English; the French 
tourists having been hitherto accustomed to point with satisfaction to 
the fact that more of their countrymen than of ours had succeeded in 
reaching the top of the King of the Alps. The present forms the 25th 
ascent—the first dating in 1787. The cost as well as the labour and 
danger of these daring excursions is very great. The talk of the vil- 
a e declares that the ascent will cost the party of four travellers 
ully £150. 





A Tae ror Rosewater HuMANITARIANS.—We would invite the 

respectful attention of those ingenious but too credulous persous who 

have suffered themselves to be misled by the preachments of certain of 
our professional philanthropists into the belief that the inhabitants of 
the islands of the Eastern Ocean are not the bloodthirsty pirates that 

wicked Sir James Brooke represents them to be, but are, on the con- 

trary, a mild and amiable race, and that their islands, instead of being 

the scenes of murder and cannabalism, are so many tadlear vivans 
from ‘* Paul and Virginia,’—we would oe peers J invite the attention 
of all such persons to the intelligence which has been received from the 
island of Formosa of the massacre of the crew of the British ship Lar- 

pent. It appears that the Larpent sailed from Liverpool for Shanghai 

on the 3d May last year, and that onthe night of the 12th September 
she struck on a rock in the Chinese Seas, and the persons on board 
found it necessary to take to the boats and abandon her Captain Gil- 

son, his mate, and six men got into one boat, and the rest of the crew 
and the only passenger got into the other. Shortly after the boats were 
separated, and the large boat, in which were twenty-three persons, 
reached the shore after the lapse of a few hours, at Mut-faer, in the 
island of Formosa. Here, on landing, they were attacked by the na- 

tives, plundered of everything, and forced to proceed to sea to save their 
lives ; the boat becoming leaky, they were compelled to make for shore, 
and landed at another point of the island, but no sooner had they set. 
foot on shore than a murderous fire was opened upon them by the natives, 
who had lain in ambush, and Mr. Bland, the passenger, together with 
eighteen men out of the twenty-three were killed. Four men Hill, 
Blake, Berries, and Harrison, saved themselves by swimming, and 
found shelter under the cover of two coral rocks, from which places of 
concealment they witnessed the massacre of their companions, whose 
bodies were horribly mutilated by the natives, and afterwards decapi- 
tated, the heads being thrown together in a heap upon the beach. A 
junk appearing in sight, Harrison swam to it to ask assistance; he was 
shot as he neared the junk, taken on board and immediately beheaded. 
Blake and Hill escaped by night to the mountains, when, after suffering 
severely from hunger, they approached a field in which some natives 
were at work, who seized them and reduced them to slavery. The na- 
tives subsequently discovered Berries, and he also was made a slave.— 
After a lapse of five months they were sold to another master, and ulti- 
mately succeeded, on the Ist of May, 1851, in escaping to the American 
barque Antelope, where they were kindly received and conveyed to 
Hong-Kong. Whilst in slavery they heard that two white slaves were 
in another part of the island; these they imagined must have formed 
part of the crew of Captain Gilson’s boat. The island of Formosa is 
nominally subject to China, but the Chinese Government either will 





to counte- | not or cannot put down these piracies.—London paper, 19th u it. 





MANAGERS AND AcTors.—A CASE or Dianiry.—A recent action, 

Lee ~ Farren, tried at the Westminster County Court, we find thus re- 
orted. 

, The plaintiff in this action is Mr. H. Lee, the light comedian, who 
sought to recover from the defendant, Mr. W. Farren, the respected 
lessee of the Olympic Theatre, the sum of £10, under the following cir- 
cumstances :—The plaintiff stated that on Easter Monday last he was 
engaged by the defendant to perform ‘‘ characters,” ata salary of £2 
per week. The first part he took was that of Sir Roger de Coverley, 
then the Bottle Imp, Rochester in Charles the Second, the Marquis in 
Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady, &. He went on very well, and 
with apparent satisfaction to the management, till Wednesday, the 2d 
instant, when, being requested to take the subordinate part of Captain 
Gervais, the first officer of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s play of the Lady of 
Lyons, he indignantly refused, and was immediately discharged, £1 be- 
ing offered him for three nights’ services from the Saturday, on which 
night an engagement commences from, and which he would not accept, 


by such feelings as those to which he had alluded, and it would tend as he thought he was entitled to his £2 for the current week, and £8, 


greatly to shake the confidence that existed in the pure administration 
of justice at the bands of a jury. He would now tell them what in his 
opinion the law was with regard to the question before them; and if he 
was wrong in that interpretation of the law, he could be set right in 
another place. First, with regard to the right of using bells at all.— 
By the common law, churches of every denomination had a full right 
to use bells, and it was a vulgar error to suppose that there was any 
distinction at the preseut time in this respect. Ai che same time, those 

Btedl y be made use of in such a manner as to create 
@ nuisance, and in that case a protestant church and a Roman catholic 
one were equally liable. He would now tell them what, in his opinion, 
in law, constituted a nuisance. The mere fact of ringing bells so many 
The nuisance 
must be of an enduring and substantial character; not such as would 
give offence and annoyance to a nervous mind, but which was calcula- 
ted to give permanent inconvenience and distraction to a man of ordi- 


bells might undou 


times in the day did not in itself constitute a nuisance. 


a months’ salary, in lieu of a month’s notice. For these amounts he 
had instituted the present proceedings. 

Mr. John Richard Smith, an actor of 59 years’ standing, said he was 
the original Bottle Imp, and from his experience, thought the man who 
played such a part would lower himself by acting as Captain Gervais, 
which ought only to be appointed to what were termed “ utility men,” 
or men who didanything. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Attwoed, who styled himself an ‘*O!d Actor,” coincided with 
the last witness. What was termed a ‘ utility man” was not even on 
a footing with a walking gentleman. (Laughter. ) 

Judge—What is a walking gentleman? Mr. Smith—Perhaps, from 
my long experience, I can tell your Honour, if Mr. Attwood will allow 
me. Itis a distinct line of character frequently performed by the 
plaintiff, and represents a devout lover and a well-dressed young man. 
(Laughter.) 

His Honour here observed that no evidence was brought forward of 


. A - : ific arrangement between the plaintiff and defendant, and he 
nary mind and nerve. The jury would say whether the evidence satis- | °™Y SP&°! “pee ‘ 
fied them of this in the present case, but he could not help observing could not even give judgment fer the 21 alleged to Rave been offered. 


that with regard to the first bell that was put up in 1848, he hardly 


Without, therefore, calling upon Mr. Herring to reply, he should give 


thought that the ringing it in the way described ought to be considered jedgment in fovour of bis client (Mr. Farren,) with an order upon the 


to amount to a nuisance 


in the hands of the jury. 


Thelearned judge then proceeded to comment 
upon the material points of the evidence, concluding by leaving the case 


plaintiff for the costs of his attorney. 





Mr. Macau.tay.—There is a common pedestrian of London streets, 


The jury were in deliberation about two hours, when they returned well known to all who are acquainted with their notabilities. He is a 


into court, and gave a verdict for the Pa a 40s. 
Upon the application of the learne 
thought it was a case in which he ought to certify. 


— -.>___—- 


ASCENT OF MONT BLANC BY ALBERT SMITH. 


counsel, his lordship said he 


short, stout, sturdy, energetic man. He has a big round face, and 
large staring and very bright hazel eyes. His hair is cut short, and his 
hat flung back on the crown of his head. His gait is firm and decided, 
with a touch of pomposity. He is ever provided with an umbrella, 
which he swings and flourishes, and batters on the pavement with 
mighty thumps. He seems generally absorbed in exciting and impul- 
sive thought, the traces of which he takes no pains tocouceal. His 


The following extract from a letter dated Chamouni, August 14, is | face works, his lips move and mutter, his eyes gleam and flash. Squat 
commended to the particular notice of B., the correspondent of the | a3 is the figure, and not particularly fine, in the features there is an un- 
Literary World, who lately charged the “snobbish” Englishmen in | ™istakeable air of mental power and energy, approaching to grandeur, 


Switzerland with adhering to the beaten tracks. 


This quiet Alpine valley has for the last week been in a most un 
usual state of activity and excitement. 


about theman. He is evidently under the influence of the strong ex- 
citement of fiery thought. People gaze curiously at him, and stop to 
- | stare when he has passed. But he heeds no one—seems indeed to have 


About seven days ago the | utterly forgotten that he is not alone in his privacy, and pushes ener- 


people learned that three students from the University of Oxford, and | getically on, unwitting of the many who stare and smile, or of the few 


an English author, were getting themselves into condition for attempt- 
ing the ascent of Mont Blanc. Guides and villagers were at once on| Thomas Babington Macaulay. 


who step respectfully aside, and look with acuriosity and regard upon 
Occasionally, however, the historian 


the qui vive, and the adventurous party were regarded with much in- | and the poet gives still freer vent to the mental impulses which appear 


terest wherever they went. On Tuesday morning, at seven o'clock, al 


1| to be continually working within him. A friend of mine lately recog- 


the preparations being complete, the party set out from the Hotel de | nised him dining in the coffee-room of the Trafalgar Hotel at Green- 
Londres. It included Mr. Floyd, said to be a son of the General of that | wich—a fashionable white-bait house, which it appears he frequently 


name, and cousin of Sir Robert Peel; Mr. Phillips, a third Oxford- 


patronises. He was alone, as he generally is, and the attention of 


man, and Mr. Albert Smith, with sixteen guides, sixteen porters, and | more than one of the company was attracted by his peculiar mutter- 
a number of aspirants for the post of guide who attended the voyagers ing and fidgettiness, and by the mute gestures with which he ever and 


and their paid party, for the purpose of learning the route to the sum- 


anon illustrated his mental dreamings. All at once—it must have 


mit of the mountain. After their departure, telescopes were fixed from | been towards the climax of the prose or verse which he was working 
the windows of the inn, and in other places, to watch the progress of up in his mind—Mr. Macaulay seized a massive decanter, held it a 
the toilsome ascent, and before six o'clock it was evident the voyagers | moment suspended in the air, and then dashed it down upon the table 
earty good will, that the solid crystal flew about in frag- 


had crossed the great glacier, and had arrived at their resting place | with such 





ments while the numerous parties dining round insti 

up and stared at the curious iconoclast. “Not a whit pet eu started 
Mr. Macaulay, who was well known to the waiters, called loud 
his bill to be made out at the bar, and then pulling with a eo y for 
jerks, his hat and his umbrella from the stand, cla ped the seaple of 
lessly on his head, and strode out flourishing the ot er.—Corres — 
verness Courier. ‘Pp. In- 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CLIPPERS, — During 
months eed publie ao have inserted several 
ing the sailing qualities of American-built vessels. The : 

a Yankee is that he belorgs to a ‘ fast” race. and the disposition anit 
countrymen to ‘‘ go ahead” has, so far at least as shipping is conce is 
resulted in the building of some fast-sailing American craft _ 
competent judges altogether deny that in the quality of s eed he 
English builders have been excelled; and they state, if a ooh Fran 
be made of the carrying and sailing capacities of ships, that the on 
country has a very marked superiority over the new. Leavin a 
question to be decided by those who just now take such a lively i “4 
in the discussion, we may allude to a trial of sailing strength whick 
has recently occurred between an American clipper and the En lish 
schooner .dcis. The American was a schooner of 117 tons Nou 

named the Charles .1. Stetson, and commanded by Capt. Miller, The 
Acis, 118 tons, N. M., was launched from Mr. W. Bayley’s buildin . 
yard, Ipswich, and is the property of F. B. Ede, Esq., London. Te 
American schooner was built on purpose to compete with English fruit 
vessels. On the 5th of June this vessel sailed from Eleuthera, Baha 

mas, and arrived in London on July 8, at half-past tenp.m. The deia 
sailed from the same place on the 7th of June, two days later, and ong 
rived in London 15 hours before the American; thus eating her Yea. 
kee rival by nearly three days. These facts are admitted by Captain 
Miller; and, after the statements that have been made regarding the 
Oriental and other American vessels, it is but common ju 


ti 
English builders to give publicity to them.—Jpswich Raseces. sini 


the past twe) 
paragraphs regard. 





Deatu or A Vereran.—Joseph Rusiecki, one of the oldest and the 
most distinguished of the Polish emigrants in France, died recent) 
in the hospital at Vierzon. He was born in 1770, and commenced he 
military career in 1787. He fought against the Russians in 1794, under 
the command of the immortal Kosciusko. After the partition of 
Poland he entered the service of the French Republic, fondly hopin 
like many others who were equally deceived that his country’s inde. 
pendence would be restored through French influence. He made the 
campaigns of Italy with the First Consul, and formed part of the ex. 
pedition to St. Domingo under Rochambeau. He served subsequently 
in the Cuirassiers, commanded by general Hautpoul, who died in hig 
arms on the sapguinary field of Eylau. On the Cuirassiers who were 
cut to pieces in that battle being re-organised, it was observed to Na- 
poleon that Lieutenant Rusiecki was not the height for a Cuirassier. 
The Emperor commanded him to alight, and placing himself back to 
back with him, he remarked to his aide-de-camp, ‘* You are mistaken 
Sir, he is not a dwarf, he is my size,” and at the same time he promoted 
him to the rank of captain in that corps. He was named major in the 
year 1812, during the campaign of Russia. He commanded the 22d 
regiment of the line during the War of Independence, in the year 1831, 
His remains were accompanied to the grave by the principal inhabitants 
of Vierzon, and by the National Guard. 





ANOTHER COSTLY HINT TO Rattway Directors.—Mr. Hitch hag 
obtained, at Croydon Assizes, £1500 as a compensation for hurts re- 
ceived at New Cross station. The defendants were the Brighton Rail- 
way Company, though the train that ran into the one in which Mr. 
Hitch sat belonged to the South-eastern Railway. Mr. Hitch was pro- 
ceeding towards Croydon ina ‘“‘pick up” train, which was started from 
London between an ordinary Croydon train and a Dover one; the in- 
terval between the last two being small. At New Cross it was neces- 
sary toshunt the * pick up” train across the line; while this was do- 
ing, the South-eastern train came up, at its proper time, and ran into 
the other train. It was proved, even by the witnesses on behalf of the 
Brighton Company, that the fault lay with them: the signals exhibited 
to the Dover train were green—‘‘ caution,” not red—*: danger;” and 
the clock at a station where many trains stop or pass was four minutes 
too slow. The man who winds the clock has no means of knowing if its 
time is correct. A witness said he was not aware that a train was to 
be shunted,—a process occupying from seven to ten minutes,—or he 
would have exhibited the danger signal. Chief Justice Jervis severely 
commented on the manner in which the clock was neglected, where the 
variation of a minute was of so much importance. 





Cunture oF FLAx 1n THE West HiciLanps.—We have seen a 
parcel of flax grown inIslay. Having had an opportanity lately of 
seeing the flax crops on some of the best lands in Ireland, we can bear 
testimony to the comparative excellence, and indeed the superiority, of 
this Islay specimen of anything of the same kind which came under our 
notice in the sister kingdom. ‘he stalks measure from 3 to 34 feet in 
length, while the fineness of their texture proves the superior quality 
of the crop. About 120 acres of flax have been grown this year on the 
estate of the proprietor to whom it belongs, and we are assured that 
the parcel shown to us is a fair specimen of the whole crop. There 
can be no doubt, theretore, of the adaptability both of soil and climate 
in the West Highlands for the growth of flax. Some idea may be form- 
ed of the profitableness of this crop from the fact that the Islay proprie- 
tor, not satisfied with his own produce, has purchased the flax grown by 
his own tenants at £12 an acre. He is supplying himself with the best 
scutching machinery for the purpose of preparing all the flax grownon 
his estate, and affording a ready and convenient market to his tenants. 
We believe that Highland landlords have only to ** go and do likewise, 
in order to retrieve the lost profits of kelp and potatoes. Wemay add, 
that the specimen to which we refer has been shown to a party of (fer- 
mans, who declare that they have seen nothing superior to it on the 
Continent.—Vorth British Review. 





Goop Motives—poustFuL EFFEcTs.—The cause of Italy and that 
of Hungary have taken strong hold of English sympathies. Men of 
many parties join in the sentiment—liberal, radical, conservative, 
churchmen and dissenters,—the bar, the public and the platform. Yet, 
so far as the masses are concerned, this enthusiasm is founded more on 
impulse than on positive knowledge :—it is the instinctive reply of na- 
ture to a sudden exhibition of heroic qualities, rather than a logical 
judgment based on a complete acquaintance with all the causes of un- 
quiet in the east and south of Europe. The public is now interested in 
italy: it waits to be more fully instructed in its splendid and mournful 
story. A society of Englishmen—under the title of The Friends + 
Italy—has, we see, been formed with this precise object in view: 
proposing to itself by means of tracts, lectures, and public meetings, to 
promote in this country a correct knowledge of matters relating to the 
Italian people,—and to urge the cause of Italian freedom on the atten 
tion of Parliament. To use the words of the prospectus :—“ It propos 
nothing but what is strictly British. It proposes to act upon Italy y 
stirring up England to act upon Italy. It assumes no right of _— 
operations upon the land in which it takes an interest. Its — 
are not to be expended in subsidies for war, or in any other way a. 
trary to the spirit and habits of Englishmen. It is to pronounce of 
thing, to dictate nothing, as to the form or forms of national gover 4 
ment which it might be desirable to see setup in Italy. This qn 
of the future internal organization of Italy it regards as belonging A 
clusively to the Italian people. It is strictly a society of Englishoey 
working, within the English territory, and accogding to English me a 
ods, for the freedom and independence of the Italian nation.’ er 
tice that the Council already contains the names of several distinguish 
ed writers, members of parliament, and other well-known liberals. 
Atheneum. 


-__-_— 


Horncastie GREAY Horse Farr.—This, the most important “on 
fair in England, which commenced on Monday last, and continues “ 
11 days, has from the commencement up to yesterday been most oxtel “ 
sively supplied, and the attendance of English dealers and jobmaster®, 
as well as a great many dealers on the continent, was very ag i 
The horses exhibited for sale upon this occasion were animals, a 
trained and untrained, of the most splendid description, consistiLg : 
hunters, carriage horses, brood mares, and well-bred horses me eet 
tary and other purposes, the most valuable in point of breed y ti “ 
metry being the first selected. Hunters were in great — ’ ~ 
freely at 80 to 100 guineas each, Messrs. Quartermann an = 
Oxford, being very extensive buyers. Young horses or mi! = “ri 
riage work, exhibiting fine breeding and well matched, made fr os 
to 200 guineas, and in some instances 220 guineas, the pair. siserf 
roadsters of all descriptions, sound and young, suitable for m 








; ir, 4 
and other purposes, sold in rapid succession each day of the fair, 
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ices, Messrs. Collins, Davis, and East, and other London deal- 

~4 en "very extensive buyers. The best cart horses made ol 
ineas each; cart colts, from 20 to 30 guiness. So great was =~ 
emand for young valuable horses, that by 9 o’clock each morning the 

trade was in earnest, and it was soon apparent that the holders knew 
their position, they sturdily maintained it, and the result is, the _ 
sent fair of Horncastle, up to yesterday, has turned out the best for 
the sellers that has occurred for many years ; the dealers in many in- 
stances turning a considerable profit by reselling —London paper, 
16th wit. 





LAW CHANGES IN ENGLAND. 


The change now going on in all the relations of the legal profession 
is becoming every day more manifest—is marked by circumstances of 
increasing significance, and must at length attract the attention of so- 
ciety at large, which for the most part does not consider itself person- 
ally interested in the great social revolution which is at the present 
moment almost accomplished. There are few of us, however, who are 
pot insome way almost immediately concerned in the fortunes and con- 
dition of the acute, educated, and powerful class by which the law is 
administered, and by which it is in a great degree framed and enacted. 
That this class should be made subject to ennobling rather than de- 
grading influences, that the morality it adopts for its guidance should 
be wise and honourable, and that the immediate rules in obedience to 
which professional conduct is to be directed may be such as intelligent 
gentleman can cheerfully follow, are matters in which every class of 
the community has a deep, continued, and ever pressing interest. If the 

rsons by whom the law is administered are generally disesteemed, 
the law itself will soon come into disrepute. If the lower forms of 
the legal profession are not bound by strict principles of honour, the 
high places in the law will soon be found occupied by men not deserv- 
ing, and certainly not receiving, the respect and regard of society. 
The unhesitating submission to judicial decisions which has for ages 
been among the most striking and beneficial distinctions of the English 
people will soon cease to be felt or evinced, influence and solicitation 
Pill be employed to sway the tribunals of the land, and the many mis- 
eries which attend upon a corrupt judicature will inevitably follow. 

In thus deducing vast consequences from apparently insignificant 
sources, let us aet be accused of dealing with imaginary evils, and of 
exaggerating the effects which may attend upon the social changes which 


. even the least attentive among us must perceive tn be at this moment 


in progress. These changes we sincerely believe may be made the oc- 
casion of great benefit to the commonwealth. They may also, we fear, 
if not wisely managed, lead to unspeakable mischief. The good and 
the evil are in the Cate of society itself. By it the character of the 
change must be in effect determined. 

Among the recent symptoms of the alteration in the legal profession 

now in progress, not the least significant are the resolutions of the 
Northern Circuit, which are said to have been lately adcpted by that 
great section of the English bar at Lancaster. To these resolutions the 
bar have been driven by the working of the County Courts Acts. To 
meet the exigencies of altered times the old etiquette of the profession 
has been departed from. The bar of Westminster-hall is at this mo- 
men on the eve of a great débacle, and here we have the first unmis- 
takeable evidence of the general break-up. So long as the chief part 
of the legal business of the country was confined to the superior courts 
of Westminster-hall the bar of necessity congregated in London, and 
formed one united body. The distinction between the two classes of tha 
profession, between barristers and attorneys, being the result of gen- 
eral convenience, was carefully and easily maintained. A code for the 
government of these two classes, and a machinery for enforcing it, was 
by degrees formed, employed, and obeyed. One consequence resulting 
from this division in legal employments has often been made the sub- 
ject ofdiscussion. During past times it certainly has been the peculiar 
characteristic of the bar of England, and has given to it some of the 
highest qualifications by which it has been distinguished. We allude 
to that rule of the profession by which a barrister was compelled to re- 
ceive his instructions, in all cases, from an attorney, and forbidden to 
put himself in direct and immediate communication with the party for 
whom he appeared. The great practical consequence of this rule was 
to keep the counsel personally out of the cause he advocated, and to 
relieve him from the responsibility as to the justice or injustice con- 
nected with it. This, at first sight, might seem to give counsel a dan- 
gerous license, likely to render him careless of truth, and, by maki 
him habitually unscrupulous, perverting the whole tone of his morality$ 
ut the actual result does not agree with this @ privri deduction.— 
While the counsel spoke from written instructions, knew personally 
nothing of his client, and was bound by the rules of his profession not 
to import into the case his personal feelings, a very definite and well- 
understood code grew up; and in all that related to personal conduct 
on the part of the bar, as nice and rigid rules were adopted as those 
which have always governed military men. To those who may per- 
chance be sceptical with respect to this statement we will suggest a 
means of testing its accuracy, by which at the same time an illustra- 
tion of the general working of the system iiself may be obtained The 
test we propose is acomparison. Take any report of an important trial 
in a criminal case in France, and compare the steps of the whole pro- 
ceeding with those of a trial of the same description in England. The 
calm, decorous, impassive conduct of all engaged in the English trial, 
when put into contrast with the extraordinary passion and vehement 
conflict of emotions that are invariably manifested in the proceedings 
of the French tribunals, must, we think, strike every impartial obser- 
ver; and when for the defence even the warmth of advocacy has carri- 
ed a counsel beyond the strict line of his duty—when he has in any 
such case imported himse/f and his own feelings into the cause—the in- 
stant rebuke of the whole profession has heen the consequence of his 
error. Some of the practical consequences of this state of things de- 
serves to be carefully considered. The morality of the profession, its 
code of honour, and rules of conduct, are, in fact, made and maintain- 
ed by the most distinguished men in it. These men are const intly be- 
fore the world, subject to censure, and open in every act to scrutiny 
unremitting and unsparing. From these chiefs the Judges of the land 
are selected, who in their more exalted position enforce on others the 
strict and nice rules which they when counsel have obeyed. The re- 
sult is what we now see—an administration of the law which no breath 
of suspicion dares to sully. 

But if, as we believe, the chief legal business will hereafter be trans- 
ferred to the County Courts, the character, the rules of conduct, and 
the established morality of those who practice in those courts assume 
&n importance equal to that hitherto attaching to the rules of West- 
minster-hall. The immense body of persons who have hitherto been 
accustomed, in the various characters of attorneys, barristers, and judi- 
cial functionaries, to contribute to the administration of the law in the 
metropolis will, in fact, soon be scattered in separate groups over the 
Mm The great mass of business will be done in the County Courts 
; ¢ law will be kept uniform by means of a central Court of Appeal, 

or which a very restricted bar will be found sufficient. If this great 
change is effected rap:dly, as everything induces us to believe it will 

»the practical question is immediately suggested—will it be wise to 
oe the distinction heretofore existing between the two branches 
of the profession, and thus enable a provincial bar to arise around each 
shall 2 Court, with all the rules which have been hitherto adopted, or 
ry entirely break down the distinction between barristers and at- 
meat ae trust to chance for the good government of those by whose 
mind th e law is to be administered? We certainly ought to bear in 
porn at throughout the United States of America the barrister and 
ran are one—the client from whom you to-day have received your 
citie Actions you may to-morrow represent in court. In the populous 
} of the United States the division of employments does indeed arise, 

a the law unites the characters of counsel and attorneys. Legal 

1 oaprntann, of two or more partners divide the labour of the pro- 
preeentinn nt them—the one partner seeing the clients, the other re- 

“ the aes em in court. But the advantage which we believe to fol- 
is not a0 teeway in the shape of & more nice and strict rule of conduct, 

eae on ikely to result from this merely convenient arrangement — 
mot hes Mpetition will become unscrupulous, The supervising public 

wd ing numerous, the profession not being guarded by a bod Of lea 

n peculiarly amenable to public Opinion, rapacity and sesklesenens 

idea te fear, become the characteristics of the lower grades of the ju- 

lerarchy—corruption of the higher. . ¢ 


t patience has at length 
hey are now determined to have their law cheap. 


© profession is most i iti jecti 
and 'S most impolitic. The subject i 
ree to receive the fullest discussion.” 
a oe common sense su 
uld not be left to mere ¢ 


€Tsonal interests,— Times, 


8 one of public interest, 
_The old system is evidently 
gests that the introduction of a new one 


ance, or the haphazard determinations of 


JourNaLism 1n France anv Enoiranp.—France is not at this 
moment the paradise of newspaper editors. In the beginning of the 
week no fewer than eight of those gentlemen were inmates of the Con- 
ciérgerie, and a ninth was expected to join them on Thursday. The 
different treatment experienced by newepaper editors in France and in 
England is owing less to difference in the laws of the two countries, or 
in the conduct of the individuals concerned, than to the temper of the 
public, England may be said to have had since the civil wars of the 
seventeenth century such a wre. r press as France has had only 
since her first revolution. England has had more time to learn the 
extent and nature of newspaper influence, and the best means of check- 
ing its excess or abuse, than France. England is therefore less ner- 
vously apprehensive of that influence, and less ready to resort to co- 
ercion. It is not long indeed that even England has been so judicious ; 
as those persons can witness whose memories carry them back to the 
period of the Regency and the first years of George the Fourth. France, 
too, will learn in time that silent contempt is in most cases the best 
way of dealing with mischievous and unquiet spirits, and that hard 
words seldom break bones.— Spectator, 9th ult. 





APPROPRIATION OF THE FuNps oF THE Great Exuisirion.—The 
gossip of the transept on Saturday ran upon g rumour which will pro- 
bably take the pubiic by surprise. The calculation at present is that 
the receipts of the Exhibition by the time it closes will amount to about 
£400,000. Of this immense sum, one-half, it is calculated, will defray 
all the charges connected with the building, and the Government say 
to this sum only have the Commissioners any claim, and that the sur- 
plus belong to them. The precedent of Mr. Pitt, who, when hard 
pressed during the war, appropriated without ceremony some £80,000, 
subscribed by the Custom-house and Excise clerks, for a superannua- 
tion fund, has, it is said, been brought forward in support of this 
arrangement, which it is urged will have the further advantage of set- 
ting at rest the vexed question of what is to be done with the surplus. 
It would probably puzzle the legal authorities to say to whom the 
balance really belongs, but we doubt whether the country would be 
quite satisfied with this method of cutting the Gordian knot.—ddver- 
tiser.—(Fudge! unless the Government appropriate the money to the 
purchase ont endowment of the building for public purposes.—.4/d. ) 





Aw UnrEHEARSED StaGeE Errect.—A circumstance provocative of 
hearty and general laughter took place on Monday, during the per- 
formance of the last and most impressive scene in the play of Julius 
Cesar. Mr. Vandenhoff sustained the character of Brutus. He was 
at that passage where, after his army had heen defeated, he requests 
his freedman to kill him, and resolves to commit suicide. At this 
juncture a venerable looking goat, with a long beard, made his appear- 
ance at the side scenes, and took a deliberate survey of the house. The 
audience, at first surprised at this novel apparition, burst into roars of 
laughter, to the evident horror and astonishment of the tragedian, to 
whose ears the unlooked-for sounds were a novel profanation. The 
cause of the merriment walked deliberately down to the foot-lights, 
and stared at the audience, whose roars of laughter soon startled him, 
and drove him once more upon the stage. In the meantime Brutus 
stabbed himself with as much ar dignity as possible under the cir- 
cumstances, covering his face with his robe. The goat seeing his fall, 
walked over to the prostrate Brutus, took a sniff at him, and was then, 
amidst louder roars of laughter than ever, in which the actors joined, 
removed off the stage.—Liverpool Times. 





CHess. 


PROBLEM No. 144, By Messrs- Kling and Harrwitz. 


BLACK. 





















V2 











WHITE, 
White to play, and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 143. 


White. Black. 
1 Ktto Q2 K 
2RwKBI K moves 


3 R checkmates. 





Lonpon CuEss CLus.—The hundred guinea cup se handsomely presented by 
this society for competition to the foreign visitors of chess eminence Cronght here 
by the Exhibition, has been honourably gained by M. Anderssen. Among the 
competitors were M M. Ehrman, Kling, Deacon of Bruges, Harwitz, Horwitz, 
&c. Some beautiful play was elicited. M. Anderssen returns to Germany uni- 
versally admitted to be a stronger chess player than any English player in the king- 
dom.—London paper. 

CourtsHiP By ADVERTISEMENT.—Some time ago a shoemaker in 
Harris being in want of a wife advertised for one, and at the time and 
place appointed was met by a female. Both were in earnest. The 
shoemaker, however, unlucily seemed to be of the same opinion that 
King Pedro was with regard to his wife, Mary of Arragon, that she 
was not so handsome as she might be good, so their meeting ended in 
mutual disappointment. The man advertised a second time, appointing 
a different place for the meeting, and varying the words of the adver - 
tisement. He met the same lady, they recognised each other, could 
not choose but smile at the recognition, and, perhaps, neither of them 
could choose but sigh. The persevering bachelor tried his lot a third 
time, and at the third place of appoimtment he met the equally perse- 
vering spinster. At this meeting neither could help laughing. Tley 
began to converse in good humour; and the conversation’ became so 
agreeable on both sides, and the circumstance so remarkable, that this 
third interview led to a marriage.-—Inverness Courier. 





| 
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New Invention IN BrinGe-surtpinc.—Mr. Samuel Perks, of Emer- 
sonestreet, Southwark-bridge, engineer, has registered, under the new 
Act for the protection of inventions, his claims to a novelty in building 
timber bridges, columns, masts of ships, &c., which consists es<entially 
of a combination of pieces irregularly crossing, overlapping, binding, 
and interweaving, whereby, when secured by bolts, screws, or nails, and 
cemented, and made impervious to wet, Xc,, by asphaltum, bitumen, or 
other convenient cementive material, solid beams of any length, say 
1,000 feet, may be made, by even unskilful hands, of far greater 
strength (according to his statement) than any single piece of beam 
timber, and at far less expense of either time or money than so much 
brick or stone work. There are other modifications of the same prin- 
ciple claimed, such as the formation of masts and keels ot ships, the 
masts being made of concentric pieces crossed and bound together to 
any requisite length and girth. Specimens of the inventions are depos- 
ited in the International Exhibition. — Builder 





STEAM ONCE MORE “‘ GoInG.”—A gentleman who, on the respect- 
able authority of Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, was ridiculed about seven 
years ago for maintaining the ‘‘ absurd idea” of the practicability of 
establishing an electro-magnetic telegraph, by submarine agency, 
across the Channel, and even suggesting the possibility of carrying it 





on to India, now announces the discovery of ‘‘a new motive power by 
mechanical agency, as an economic substitute for steam to a considera- 
ble extent, and likewise a power for lifting immense weight by small 
and inexpensive means, er. gr. lifting water, both as to height and 
quantity, ample for generating sufficient water- power for mill purposes 
—working itself— as also for draining low lands by raising water to 
a higher level to be taken seawards.” We understand that one of the 
projects of the advertiser is to raise water 22 feet high, at the rate of 
100,000 gallons per hour. The doings of Appold’s centriiugal pump 
are nothing to this machine, which is capable of *‘ working itself.”——- The 
Builder. 


Caprain VESEY AND THE Barque “ Levensipe.”— The British 
Mariner’s Association, of Liverpool, have addressed a spirited letter 
to the Secretary of State urging that, as St. Helena is under strong 
military influence and prejudice, the trial of Captain Campbell may be 
removed from the island to London. It is a case, they say, full of im- 

ortance to the merchant service of this country ; and while, on the one 
sty they are actuated solely by their duty to proteet and defend their 
class from imposition end oppression, on the other they would not de- 
fend or shelter any man from just punishment. Letters of similar 
tenour have also been transmitted to the Duke of Wellington and the 
Marquis of Anglesea. Readers will remember that the Captain was 
displaced by the commanding officer of the troops on board, on the out- 
ward voyage to St. Helena. 








A Rare Firower.—The first and only specimen of the Victoria 
Regia, a species of water lily, ever grown in this country, is now in 
bloom at Springbrook farm, the residence of Caleb Cope, Esq., the 
President of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. The seed from 
which this plant was grown was obtained from the royal gardens at 
Kew, in March last, and a hot-house was built by Mr. Cope, for the 
proper development of the flower. It is growing in a tank 24 feet in 
diameter and the whole surface of the water is now covered with the 
leaves the largest of which is 64 feet in diameter.—-Phii. Ledger 





An AvtpermMANic Joke —We have already sent £20. anony- 
mously to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to try and quiet our con- 
science for having perpetrated the following; During the late Paris 
fétes, somebedy asked in the hearing of an Alderman what was the 
cause of the residence of the Prefect being called the Hotel de Ville ? 
‘* Clear enough !’ was the Aldermanic reply ; “ it’s called the Hotel de 
Veal because it’s so beautifully calved all over. ?’—Punch. 





British TRADE with America.—A Parliamentary paper has just 
been issued, showing the trade of the United Kingdom with the United 
States of America in the last four years. In 1847 the declared value 
of British and Irish produce and manufacture exported to the United 
States of America was £10 ,974,161; in 1848, £9,564,909; in 1849, 
£11,971,028 ; and in 1850, £ 14,891,961. The imports from the United 
States have increased. In the three years (last year’s account not 
being made up) the official value of the imports was respectively, 
£20,349,882, £28,916 844, and £26,554,941. 








TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Albany, August 77, 1851. 

To the Sheaiff of the city »nd county of New York :— i 

Sir—Notice is hereby given that et the general election, to be held in thie State, on the 
Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to be 
elected, to wit :— 

A Judge of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Samuel A. Foot 

A Secretary of State, in the place of Chr istopher Morgan. 

A Comptroller, in the place of Philo C. Fuller. 

A State Treasurer, in the place of Alvah Hunt. 

An Attorney General, in the place of Levi 8. Chatfield, 

A State Engineer and Surveyor, in the place of Hezekiah C. Seymour. 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Charles Cook. 

An Inspector of State Prisens in the place of Alexander H. Wells. 

All whose terms of service will expire on the laet day of December next. 

Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court, for the First Judicial District, in the place of James 
G. King, whose term of service will — on the last day of December next. 

Also a Serator for the Third Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Secate Districts, in the place of 
Richard S. Williams, Clerkson Crolius, James W. Beehman, and Edward D. Morgan, 
whose term of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

County officers to be elected for said county :— 

Sixteen Members of Assembly. 

4 gegiewee, in o- oe ¢ cousins % dpderese. 

ecorder, in the place of Frederick A. Tallmadge. f 
Two Judges of the Superior Court, in the place of Thomas J. Oakley anid John L. Mason 
4 Zedge of the Court of bes a a oe of Daniel P. Ingraham. 

urroyate in the plece of exander W. Bradtfor 

A Commi of ascoets and Lamps, in the place of Jaceb b. Dedge. ; 
we ny Governors of the Alms House, in the place of Simeon Draper, and Francis R. 

uion,. 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 





_Also, there is to be elected a Justice for each of the six Judicia} Districts into which the 
city of New York is districted, pursuant to Chapter 514 Lawes of 141. 
Yours poogoctmay, 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
. Suerirr’s Orrice, August 28, /851. 

I hereby certify that the above is a correct copy of the notice of the general election, to 
be held on the Tuesday sur ceeding the first Monday of November neat, received this day 
from the Hon. Christopher Morgan, Sec;etary of State. 

THOMAS CARNLEY., 
, : Sheriff of the City and County of New York 
N.B. All the public newspapers within this county will please pubiish this notice once in 
each week until the election, and send in tceir bills for advertising the seme as soon as the 


election is over, so that they may be laid before the Board of Supervissre and p.ssed for 
payment. 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt 
James West—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe positively on 
Saturday, the 13th September, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the fvot of al street. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
All letters and papers must pase throu 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
The Steamer PACIFIC will su ceeed the ATLANTIC, and eail on the 27th September. 


the Post Office. 





A GENT! EMAN of English education and sentiments, who can give the best references, 
is desirous to find a comfortatle, quiet and social home, in a stricthy-private, genteel, 
and respectable English family where no other boarder is taken. 

Address Box 2839 Post Office. 





WANTED, No. §0, Vol. 1, of this Journal, for the year 1842. Twenty-five cents will 
be paid for it on delivery at this Office. 





DANCING. 


ENRY WELLS AND SISTER’S DANCING ACADEMY, Stuyvesant 
Institute, 659 broadway, to open on tue 15h September. H. Wells and his sister, 
Mme. H Giaveili, have retired from their profession as pubiic artists, and will devote them- 
selves solely to teaching private dancing, Tney have spent several years. at the Royal 
Academy of Paris, and at tke best schoo.s for private teaching in France, and they have 
now adopted a new system with the view to make dancing a means of prowoting health, 
as well as a means of acquiring the most graceful and finished deportment. Ali the new 
waltzes, quadrilles &c., will be taught in the simplest and most appropriate manner. Apply 

to H. Wells & Sister. from eleven o'clock until two. 

aug 23—4t 





NOTICE. 


[NFoR MATION WANTED of Henry Townsend, Wood End, Great Marlow, Bucking- 
hamshire, England, who sailed from Liverpool on the 11th of May, !932, his destination 
supposed to be Quebec. Should this advertisement be seen by the afores: id Henry Towns- 
end, er other persons feeling any interest in his welfure, he or they will hear of something 
to his advantage by applying to ERASMUS C. PRATT & BRO: . 

28 Bank Street, Philadelphia. 


TEACHER AND GOVERNESS WANTED. 


LADY who is well qualified to teach all the branches of a goog Erglish education, 

Music on the Piano and Guitar, accompanied by the voice; French, Latin, Needlework 

and Drawing, can oblain a siuation in a private family. salary $0@0:per annum. None 

need apply who are not well qualified, and satisfactory references will be required, 

Letters prepaid, addressed to A. 8., Warrenton, Virginia, will receive proper attention, 
aug. 23—4t 








TO CAPITALISTS AND MONIED SETTLERS. 
POSTPONED TO 9th OCTOBER. 
UCTION SALE OF V4LUABLE REAL ESTATE, On THURSDAY, 


the 9¢: October next, at one o’clock, will pe offered tor Sale, at the Auction Rooms 
of the uudersigued, that valuable property called 
ROSEBANK, 

formerly the property of James Dougall, Esq. situated on the Detroit River, 2 miles above 
Amherstburg, and 14 below Windsor, opposite Detroit. _ 

‘Vhe FARM contains 150 acres of the richest quality, of which 130 ere in the highest state 
of cultivation, well fenced, under-drained aud watered. In sdditioa, the Water Lot in front 
comprises 10 acres, making in all 160 acres. 


The Garden aud Orchards are well stocked with the best kind of Fruit Trees, inclu: ing 
also Peac”, Apricot, Nectarine, and Quince Trees, and Grape Vines, all of which ripen abun- 
dantly in the open air. 

The Mansion is spacious and well adapted for a Gentleman’s Residence, and is believed 
to be unsuroassed by any dwelling west of Hamilton. It contains fourteen rooms, besides 
the Kitchen and other appendages. 

There is alsoa Farm House, with large Barn and Outhouses, for rearing stock upon a 
very extensive scale. 


The situation is delightful and central, the constant passing of steamers and sailing craft 
adding to the natur:! beauties of the Detroit river adjoining. When the Great ¥ este rn 
Railroad is completed, (the terminus of which must be at Windsor), additionai facility 
of communication will be afforded, 

The former proprietor, having intended Rosesan« for a permanent residence, spared no 
exertions or expense to improve the premises and to render the Furm. Orchards and Gar- 
den a profitable investmeot. And it may be remarked thgt the stand..rd Fruit Trees alone, 
of which there are about 700, may, in their present bearing state, be cc nsidered as worth a 
large sum. 

Possession can be given immediately. 


For further particulars apply to Mr. NETL MACKINTOSH, Jr., Land Agent, Toronto ; 





JAMES DOUGALL, Esq., Windsor; orto Mr. JAMES COURT, Agent tor the Proprie- 


tors, Montrew! 
Torento, Lith August, 1851. ROBERT BEBKMAN. 
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She Alvbton. 





September 6 








5. ME 23 FRENCH ANDO £NGLISH BUARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
j 7 nee (734 Broadway, corner of 10th Street,) will re-open oa Thursday, 


aug.16—4t 


———— 


September the 4th. 





MR. HUNTINGTO.’S NRW WORK; “ ALBAN.” 
G. P. PUTNAM 


PUBLISHED ON THE 4TH INSTANT, 


ALBAN, A TALE OF THE NEW WORLD. By the author of Lady Alice. One volume 
12mo. Cloth $: 25; Paper Covers, $1. 
“ Lady Alice is decidedly a work of genius.” — Boston Post. : b - 
“ This is an extra ordinary book. a e A graceful fancy, and even a high imagin- 
ative power, are wasparingly exercised throughout”—Douglas Jerrvid’s News. | 
“Talent of a high order teems in every peae-"—tosdes New Monthly. 
“ Asa work of art and genius it is exceedingly well done.”—Church Review. , 
“ Mr. Huntington's pictares of many familiar scenes of natural beauty and sacred associ- 
ations, remind us of the grace and felicity of the author of the “Improvisatore,” while the 
life and vivacity of social eceaes, rival the bril iant conversations of “ Goniagsdy.” 1.» 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
MARY COWDEN CLARKE’S SHAKSPEARE HEROINES. First Series with engrav- 
ings on steel [2mo. Cloth gilt, $1 25: 
PROFESSOR ST. JOHN’3 ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. With plates, 12mo. 
75 cents. 
MR. WARREN’S PARA; OR, ADVENTURES ON THE SHORES OF THE AMA- 
ZON, 12mo. cloth, 75 cente. 


VIEWS OF CANADA. 
UST PUBLISHED by the the undersigned, a splendid Series of Six Views of Cauada, 
representing the following interesting scenes : 


GENERAL VIEW OF QUEBRC. 
MONTMORENCY FALLS. 
GENERAL VIEW OF KINGSTON. 


Price of the full set, plain, $2.—coloured in the best style, $5. Sold by all the book and 
ada, 


prinisellers in Can 
GOUPIL & CO. Print Publishers, . 
289 Broadway, New York. 





Cloth 





THOUSAND ISLANDS. 
GENERAL VIEW OF MONTREAL. 
GENERAL VIEW OF TORONTO. 


aug. 16—4t 


HARPS. 


PF. BROWNE & CO., Mebere end Gespastens of Grant, Goat Grant, endGts Octave 

* Dou Harps. arerooms roadway. 

i. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
elegant collection he has for sale, «1m ne every variety in styleand finish. From 

in the first establish’, ents in Europe, he is able 

of the finest yond in tone, touch, aud perfect mocha, toge c Pp 

ments as fit cularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list ofprices and 

descriptions can Oye | per mail. Harps red, strings, kc. Music fur the Harp 

by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece <1 p 

be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


tained hysicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
8 tne he wey Fen Medical Profession of this city the following testimonia] of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TESTIMONIAL.—From T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“T have carefully examin ey in meas onan papermes the medicine which you pre- 
to bear m mony in its fa \. 
Oar hee tone lane edcusoreratn with the pretession to obtain a cathartic at once miki and 
eo. which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Te then cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer perient’ in 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
our Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
= Tro persons visiting or residéng in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 


fered it a claim to general] notice which its intrinsic merits fr"\y su 
Saree Oto gmle, ree GEORGE T. DEXTER. M.D... 
New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 


5 Tarrant.” 
Sees oat wholesale and ren by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
} ich street, corner 0 arre > Bo 
a Roomeen ite treater. 10 Astor louse. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. vy Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 
Co. 40 Canal et., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staces, 
june $ 





CHARLES SCRIBNER 
HAS NOW READY, 

VAGGAMUNDO, OR THE ATTACHE IN SPAIN. By John E. Warren. 1 vol. 12mo. 

“The author of the volume before us has evidently many of the necessary qualifications 
for a traveller in Spain—tight-hearted and gay, his geod humour never deserts him, and he 
is disposed to view everything through a couleur de rose medium. Much of this illusion 
may perhaps b- ascribed to the tas who appear to exercise an unbounded sway over 
the susceptible heart of our attache, In his eyes Spain is a paradise of houries of bewilder- 
ing beanty.”—[Lonion Literary Gazette. | 

INCIDENTS LN LIFE OF A PASTOR. By Rev. Wm. Wisner, D. D. 1 vol. 12-mo. 


THE EPOCH OF THE CREATION—the Scripture Doctrine contrasted with the Geo- 
Le Theory, by Elzazer Lord. With an Introduction by Rev. R. W. Dickinson, D. D. 
1 vol. }2mo. 


The fullowing works are in press, and will be published immediately— 
THE FALL OF POLAND. ’ By L. C. Saxton. 2 vols. 12mo. with maps and illustrations . 
THE CAPTAINS Of THE OLD WORLD. By H. W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo. 
NAVAL LIFE—The Midshipman. By Lieut. W. F. Lynch, U.S. N. 1 vol, 12mo. 
RURAL HOMES,—Ske:ches of houses suited to American country life, with origina! de- 
sigus, plans, &c. By G. Wheeler. 1 vol. 12mo. 
caa SCRIBNER 


Nassau Street, New York 





LITTELL!S LIVING AGEK.—No. 382. 
1. Chamois Hunting,—Frazer’s Magazine. 
2. Para on the Amazon,—New Vork Evening Post. 
3. Piteuirn’s laland and the Islanders,— Athenaeum. 
4. My Novel; or Varieties in English Life, Part x11.—Blackwoed's Magazine. 
5, Net Results of 1848 in Germany and Italy,—North British Review. 
6. Destruction of Seaall Birds,—Hartford Courant. 
7. Mr. Glidstonés Pamphiet on Naples,— Spectator. 


Poerry ; Sabbath Evening ; The Two Prayers. 


Snort Articces: Nemes of Flowers; Instantaneous Photogenic Images; 
Peace Congress; Penny Posiage ; Death of Dr. Lingard. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a year, by E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe 
and in this country, this bas ——— to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the 
exposition only of the current literawre of the English language, but this, py its immense 
extent and comprehension, iacludes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost expansion 
of the human age. 


Washington, Dec. 17th, 1845, 


12 1-2 Cents. 


J. Q. ADAMS. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


LATE ADDITIONS. Upwards of 1200 volumes, including the best reading of the day 

together with standard works of importance, have been added to the Library since the 
publication of the New Catalogue. 

The Reading and News Room is punctually supplied with the leading American and For- 
eign Periodicals and Newspapers. 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


[pers on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at ANy BANK 
IN THE Unirep KinGpom; 


Also PackaGes or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


Any Parr or Eurere, by 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Express, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 


Small parcels will be rece!ved till 9 1-2 4. m. of the day of sailing of every STEAMER 
ro Evrore. Ap] 12. lyr. 





AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, . 


This remedy is offered to the community with the confidence we feel in an article which 
seldom fuils to realize the happiest effects that can be desired. So wide is the field of its 
usefulness and so numerous the cases of its cures, ‘hat almost ev-ry section of the country 
abounds in persons, publicty known, who have been restored from alarming and even des- 
perate diseases of the lungs, by its use. When once tried, its superiority over every other 
medicine of its kind, is too apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues are known 

he public no longer hesitate what artidote to employ for the distressing and dangerous 
affections of the pulmonary orgaas which are incident to our climate. And not only in the 
formidable attacks upon the lungs, but for the milder varieties of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, &«., and fur Children it is the pleasantest and safest medicine that can be obiained. 
No family should be without it, and those who have used it, never will. 


Read the opinion of the following Geatlemen, who will be recognized in the various 
sections of country where they are located—each and all as merchants of the first class and 
of the highest character—as the oldest and most extensive Wholesale Dealers in Medicine 
with an experience un imited on the subject of which they speak. If there 1s any value in 
the judgment of experience, see this Certificate. 


We the undersigned, Wholesale Druggists, having been for long acquainted with Ayers 
Cherry Pectoral, hereby certify our belief that it is the best and most effectual remedy fo- 
Pulmonary Complaints, ever offered to the American People. And we would from our 
knowledge of its composition. and extensive usefulness, cordially commend it to the afflict- 
ed as worthy their best confidence, and with the frm conviction that it will do for their 
relief all that medicine can do, 

Henshaw, Edmands & Co, Bost-n, Mass. Reese & Coulson, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Ladd & Ingraham, Bangor, Maine. Havilund, Harrall & Co., Charleston, S.C. Jacob 8. 
Farrand, Detroit, Michigan. T.H. McAllister, Louisville, Kentucky. Francis & Walton, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Alabama. Theodore A. Peck, Burlington, 
Vermont. Haviland. Kistey & Co, Augusta, Georgia. Isaac D. James, Trenton, New 
Jersey. J. Townsend. Pittsburg, Penn. “lark & Co., Chicago, Illinois. E. E. Gay. Bur- 
lington, lowa. M A. tos & Son, Norfulk, Virginia. Edward Bringhurst, Wilmington, 
Delaware. John Gilvert & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. Z.D. & W. H. Gilman, Washington, 
D.C. J. Wright & Oo, New Orleans,La. Charles Dyer. Jr. Providence, R.1. Jos. M. 
Turner, Savanuah. Ga. Wade, Eckstein & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


With such assaracce, and from such men, no stronger proof be adduced cept tl 
ound in its effects upon trial. : oP > re On 


Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
aug. 2—3m, 





PROF. ALEX. C, BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


R MEDICATED COMPOUND, for restoring, preserving and beautifying hair, eradi- 
cating scurf and dandruff, and curing diseases of the chin’, glands, and a : Sere 
cuts. bruises, sprains, &c., &c. It has been ascertained by experiment that Barry’s Trico- 
pherous has produoed the same effect in curing diseases of the skin, &c., of the horse, and 
all the animal kingdom. 


From the Editor of the New York Express, April 5, 1851:—Professor Alex. C. B 
Tr:copherous is not only the cheapest but the most useful preparation for Sadan de 
hair in a beautiful condivon, which has come under our notice. It is recommended by some 
of our best chemists and ane ians, and has been extensively and successfully used in all 
paris of the country. We think it indispensable 'o a neat toilet and heartily recommend it 
to the public Iteanbe procured from all the best druggists, and in packages of halfa 
dozen bottles at areduced price at Prof. Barry’s Office, 137 Broadway, 

Copy wht gad — ee Catharine Nelson : 

y, Frote!, Sept. 1848.— Mr, Barry.—Sir: You have permission to use my name as havin 
experienced the great utility of your Tricopherous for dressing the hair. I have always 
found oe iim Pomatum to occasion a harshness to my hair, and for three or four years it 
was fast a ing off and much changed in color, but since using your Tricopherous I feel 
my parte yt bd armen | en y 4 — J one ovens and thick to the amazement of my 

. ve inv round it es t i e 
Please to send three bottles by bearer, who will pay you. dente Ty 

Copy of a letter from G. V. M. Rapelye : 

New York, Sept, 22, 1050— Prof. Barry.—Near Sir: I have been afflicted with a cutaneous 
eruption of the ee Ps ren aggravated character, for the last sixteen years, and during 
that period I — Ae Ane of some of the must eminent physicians, and have tried all 
the preparations for and skin now known without the least benefit I was advised 


by a friend to t our Tricopherous. | dj 
reaneinn, foded wy foured tm cbc. id so, 88a last resort, and to my surprise and 





CaTHARINE NELSON. 


ut t i “ 

oe ae ok a wes ly bind, wo months. Such was the violence of the dis. 
G.V.M. RaPevye. 

148 Columbia Street, Brooklyn. 


Sold in large bottles, price 25 eents, at the principal office, 137 B . 
by Me perineipel Sake and merchants throughout the United States ideee _ 
my 


Respectfully yours, 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


HIS INSTITUTION combines a iarge aad well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and eoustortably furnished reading roums, liberally sup- 

plied with F: and American periodicals and newspapers. 

Members and Subacribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
Rooms. 

The Terms for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which pan commuted we $75, thus reudering the share free. 
Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 


N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





LIFB ASSURANCB. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling. or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bang ror THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
_ 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


NEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay. Henry Ludlum. ‘ 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 


William Van Hook 
Aquila G. Stout, 


Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 


BALTIMORE, 


Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 


BOSTON. 
Gocege M. Thacher, | 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 

Elijah D. Brigham 

E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Loca Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi” 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
{should any such arise] or otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
Bartics hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 
licy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., a. 71 Wall Street, and at the Uffice 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies, Ali communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan5 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


4 ye COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES ON Lives, whether single or joint 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 
Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its smal] expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
with any regard to er admit > ; “ - btished by the © 
An exact statement of tts recet; eugradiiure annually pu! e e Com 
Soon i f a on 


forwarded to all who may be 
Ofno other Life Assurance Company canit be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is year] 
sent out ofthe Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that,in which[and this is 
nearly a — instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 
To partieswho may atany time fee) disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
policies for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 





ereon 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. 
—_—- feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
olicies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 ona Single Life, 








Withparticipation Profits Without purticipation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly; Quarterly; Age. Annual | Hf. Year! Quarter) 
= Premium * Premium. Premium. Preadem, Premium, 
£2ea4a/2£8 4 s. d. a. d. 8s. d. 8s. d. 
20 117 474019 1 09 9 20 I 9 ll 01 4 0 7 #10 
25 22 9 1 1 10 oll 2 25 114 7 017 8 0 9 0 
30 -_ @ 15 2 012.10 30 20 2 . 0 10 6 
35 216 7 18 ll 04 9 35 26 4 8.0824 82 } 








Tabies o! Rates, forms vi proposal, and 4:1 otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


Officeand Agencies. 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
88 King Street. Mamiltcn. 9th April 1250. apl 20 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 


Steamship 
* GLASGOW,” 
1850 T »ns, and 4°0 horse power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard steamers.) Commander 
is appointed to sail from New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 11th October next. 
at 12 o’cio’k noon. : 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars. 
Second do Fifty-five do. 

No steerage passengers taken. 

These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 
at moderate prices. 

Carries a surgeon. 

New York, 

August, 185 


For Freight or Passage apply to 


I. McSYMON, 
2 Beaver Street, 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 24TH OF EVERY MONTH 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the follow: hi hic 
T ced each other in the order in which they are named, sailing — pi+y ioe 


York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the [3th and 22 ortem 
On the 1st and 16th of every moult throughout the year, viz :— mince —_ 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London, 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, May 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 2% 


Northumberland, Lord, 





24|July 13, Nov. 13 
Southampton, new, Tinker. June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 8 rad 23, a” 28; “~ MH 
Victoria, Champion, | “ 24, “24, «og ang 13’ Dec.i3, April 13 
Bendrik Hedeca, Warner, July A Nov 8, Marchs} * 23, “ 4 «6% 
arg. Evans. ra 24. =“ = 24)Sept. 13, Jan. 1 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec. 8, April 8 ? oa - 23° My 3 
Ame. Eagie, Doane, i Tae * 241Oct, 13, Feb.13, June 19 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na 
. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best di Pp 


on. 
The price of cabin passage ts now fixed at $75, outward, fi h adult, wi: wines 
and liquors. Neither | the captains nor owners of these pack 2 will be eheiaie os 





Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 


Post Office. 


PFICR. ccccccccccccccccccvccocccccs ce RYTIO 
. Tiabipesammabesoppeenintpass ott| N 


Am WTTTIT TT ee 


to call at the office, 





—=—=—- 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sam 

muda and St. Thomas on Monday 8th September, at Noon, nmPeon, will sail for Ber, 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 


Price of Passage to Bermuda....... seeeees 
Do do St. Thomas..ccccccccsccsscccsseces = 


There is a regular Mail communication between 8 . Thomas and all the West India 





MERLIN wiilltake freight. Apply to 
The E CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 
P. S. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through the 


apl. 19 








ue BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 


New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling 


fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. at Hal. 
Captains. 
ait cnesasnencancitepteeatie anata stbisesicsensetseemien 


ASIB.+++.++0eeerreerereneeesGs H. EB. Judking 


Be cceccecseeessecessscsccesecs 
N. Shannon | Cenads..................0-7" 7, See 


Sei lnssiscarssorssaurcrccncrse EE 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red og 
port. 


From ’ 
PACD cocdeccccccccccccs NOW BOEMccctee +eeeeees Wednesday ..........Aug. 
— meabianaed ncckiinns eccccese Wednesday 2.020..." "Beme sa” =. 
eneseeces .»-New York........... .. Wednesday ,.........Sept, 10th, « 





America..... ..- +++ee+BOSlON.....+ . seeee- sees Wednesday .......... Sept. 17; 
Niagara PS YVork...-.....0ceee Wednesday ..........Sept oa, ° 






B.cccccecce secce: BOBLON..-ccccccccccccces WEGNCBARY vccccesecs Oct. 1 “ 
Fete nooo ooo" Row BelicccccccccccWeleeee cc. Ok et 
Canada. .eoce csece sees BOStON ...cercccceseeees Wednesday ... ee Oct. 15th, “ 





ABIB. ces ccsceecccescees NOW YORK. ccoscceeeeees WEdMOSdBY ..50.e000.Qct, 22d, « 
Passage from New York or Boston to ae ee | Cabin. o+seeeeB1D 


teeees seseees 70 
Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freigl t will be charged on opecie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on 

‘All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 





E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broad 


German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with a 


French, 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


intending to take passage to England in the Royal Mail Steamships, are ested 
Persone Broadway, before believing the reports that the shipe are fall 











Pp iP le oF €lters, 
parcels, or sent by them, unless lar Bills of Lading are signed therejorc. 
ply to ’ SOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South strece Wehy.o 
uly 1 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO,’ Londo ». 


bas been taken in their construction, as also in 
and their accommnodations for p 


State Rooms 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are ine— 
ATLANTIC... ..cseccseceveneecceees 
PACIPIC......cccccccsccesocccseces 


seeeeeeecesees Capt, West, 
seeeeseesCapt. Nye, 
++cevees- Capt, Luce. 
BALTIC. . ...cccccccccccveccvccvsescces +sneeeeesCapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC ....-ececcceccsonccecccesccees sossersecsees. CADt, Grafton 
hese ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, eve 
. - their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
gers are qualled for eleg or comfort. 
from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of ext: 
. From Liverpool to New York, £35- we cine 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 












Price of pease 













From New York From Liverpool 
Wednesday...March.. ...00. .5th, 1851 Saturday........February,.... ..8th, 185) 
Wednesday... March.. ++. 19th, rs Saturday........February ‘ 


Wednesday. .April. Saturday........March.., 
yoeA 







Wednesda ril. Saturday .......March. 22d, “ 
Saturday ay. .--10th, “ Wednesday ....April.. 9th. « 
Saturday May. 24th, . Wednesday ....April SOth, “ 
Saurday . June coccoetth, a Wednesday ....May... -!4th, “ 
Saturday . June.. 2ist, ‘ Wednesday.....May... 28th, “ 
Saturday July we wT Wednesday .. June... -lith, “ 
Satnrday July ..c-.cce19th, “ Wednesday....June..... 25th, “ 
Saturday sAUZUSt...0000..2d, “ Wednesday.... July ....06 - Hh, “ 
Saturday -August.......-16th, “ Wednesday....July ...... -23d, * 
Saturday .. August........30th, ‘* Wednesday....August ., . 6th, “ 
Saturday -Seprember....13:h, “ Wednesday....August..... th, “ 
Saturday .September.. .27th, “ Wednesday....September. 3d, 

Saturday ......October......1lth, “ Wednesday ...September, 17th, “ 
Saturday .....-October ......25th, “* Wednesday....October..........18t, “ 
Saturday ......November.....8th, “ Wednesday....@ctober........ 15th, “ 
Saturday ...... November ....22d, ‘ Wednesday....October.........29th, “ 


Saturday ...... December ...- 6th, “ 
Saturday ......December....20th, “* 





Wednesday....November ......12th, “ 
Wednesday.. .November.,.... 26th, “ 
| Wednesday.,..December...... 15th, “ 
: Wednesday....December ...... 27th, “ 
or freight or passage, apply to 
For freight or passage, aPP TT SWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie Jew 
¢elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and ihe vaine 
thereof therein expressed. 








NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton. com 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the followiag days— 


Leave New York. Leave Havre. 


Franklin....Saturday.......... Feb. 8) Franklin.... Wednesday.....March 12 
Humboldt ovce March 8 | Humboldt Racy April 9 
Franklin cove April 5° Franklin eece May 7 
Humboldt ‘ene May $3/ Humboldt eae June 4 
Franklin eose May 81) Franklin e+ July 2 
Humboldt ecce June 28 | Humboldt ew July 
Franklin ecco July 26) Franklin oe Au. @ 
Humboldt ease Aug. 23 | Humboldt eee Sept. 24 
Franklin cece Sept, 20) Franklin aioe vc. 2B 
Humboldt ooce Oct. 18) Humboldt oes Nov. 19 
Franklin coee Nov. 15} Franklin cece Dew 
Humboldt scoee Dec. 13 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, ar 
not surpessed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accommo 
dations for passengers are of the most aporoved kind. 

Stoppin, at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ..... +8120 
From Havre or Southampton to New York oesseccccsecccceecesesces .f, 850 
No passage secured until paid for, 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 


For freight or passage. apply to 
. a MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broad way. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. ae yr 
‘eb Lb— 











NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


. w- Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 11th, 16th, aad 26th of every monid, 
the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb........+«-Ceopper..s..++-Mar. L....July 1...-Nov. 1]Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec. 18 
Constellation... seee++AlON,...ssecceecees cD. cecevcecLLsccoee coll|oo00+26-02000026seree 
Yorkshire...-...eveee.-SH@APMAN... sceeees1O.ceceecesIG.cee ee 16|Jan 1..May 1 
PTICK. 000 c0ccscees ees ABMS. ccccuccccscceDccceseseDscccyeccs soccctlecccegell 
Isaac Wright...........Furber......e0.-Apr. 1,..Aug. 1.....Dec. L].+---lt-+ fet 
Waterloo .....cccceve-HOPVeY.. -cccssccccelle.cccccccl becccsceell | ooneeBeceee 20 
Montezuma.........-.De Courcy.....se0« 16 16 ..ee0...16| Feb. 1...June 
Henry Clay.ce.sceeeeTTUMAN.o...eccceeceeDscccccssDeeeseeeeeDi|e seolleoeoeeell 
Columbia. .........++++Bryer..+.++see+e-Jan. 1....May 1...Sept...1}.+++.1 
Underwriter......00+-SHIpley.....cssocece ollissececcellsoessesell].- 
Manhattan..........++Hackstaff....ceccseeeIGssesseee 16. oe ooee16| Mar, 
Siddons.....cccceceessHOWOB cecsecesseessGOrscveccesGiseceeseed 
New York......+e0+..Briggs.....+..+-Feb 1.....June 1 ...-Oct 1 
Weat Point......cc00- ANON. ..ccccccccecceLLecssccceedlsoee coved | cee Dec 1 
Fidelia.......escoves POQVODY.....ceeceeelGsscccer eel Seeeceeeeelb — 
ROBCIUS. ...44..+0000+ -SNOPPY..ceeeeeeeeesQG.ceceeeee pergnng 
These ships are al.lof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character spd 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of come 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kin 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool....ee-eeeeeseeee+ B75 
” ” to New York...-.seeeerceesees 
Agents for ships West Point. Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
Agents for shipe Roscius, Siddowe, Hear Some shee mick 
ts for s 8c ddons. Henry Clay, an ’ 
we " ~" SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. ¥. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. piacils, 
Agents a tn oe, a Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, 
saac Webb, and New York, 
bb, and SODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥- 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 












ea 





PACKETS FOR HAVRH. 


‘ ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewY 
let of each month, as follows :— 


‘ork on (b 








New York. Havre. ; 
8T. DENIS let January......+e++0» 16th February, 
Follansbee, master. Ist May... ..scssceees em June, 

lst September.... .--- = October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, a Be ruary... oe } oy saeek, 

. t eeee ’ 
a ; ist October. 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, let March. ne } any —_, 

ter. Ist seceees 
ca ae pe lst November. 16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. tt Bove ase } 18th September 
d, master, Ist August ... ’ 
pegs : iat Deseuaber. ° ees (€16th January. 


ro for the 

They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles 
comfort and conveni of p g and commanded by men of experience in 
trade. The price of peesage is $100 without wines or liquors. 





}00G| free from any but those actually 
—— to the eu’ rs willbe orwarded BOYD & Hi CKEN, Agenit 
auc 24 “ 








W. YOUNG, BDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 








